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CHAPTEK I 

' Love or money,' it is a common saying that 
* You cannot get it for love or money/ mean- 
ing thereby that it is impossible. But in 
order to fit this saying into all the circum- 
stances and wickedness of this life, an addition 
should be made, and the word 'malice' be 
brought in. ' Love, money, or malice cannot 
do it.' Alas ! malice is a great motive power 
in all the affairs of hfe, all through this 
wicked world, and even thus it was, now 
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2 WARREN KNOWLES 

to many. Mr Greville, full of ' hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness,' arrived 
in London; and although he visited his 
club, slept, breakfasted and dined, saw his 
acquaintances, and made his witticisms and 
sarcasms, and felt pleased at his own evil 
sayings, nevertheless he never forgot Hhose 
two fools,' as he still called them, at Knowle 
Manor. No ! Never ! If he slept : he dozed 
off, thinking how he might injure them ; 
when he awoke, it was to meditate on re- 
venge. At breakfast, while he read the 
Times newspaper, and saw all the frauds, 
violencies, and bankruptcies, done all over 
the world, he pondered how they might be 
applied to the Beals. At dinner he felt 
his day to have been wasted ; he had not 
made one step towards the gratification of 
his hatred. Little by little he nourished 
his malice, until it became a giant, and 
overgrew and mastered all his other feelings, 
good or bad. Malice became lord of all his 
being. Then in its strength it gradually 
came into action. To many of his acquaint- 
ance he would say, 'Who is the greatest 
rogue, you know?' and on separating, he 
would write down the name, and if possible 
the address of this real rascal. He made 
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notes out of newspapers of the vilest attornies, 
and felt a real joy when someone in his 
presence would narrate a thoroughly dis- 
graceful tale of malice, or of successful re- 
venge. One Jack Reily, a club-associate, 
always rejoiced his heart by rehearsing and 
professing real belief in the natural wicked- 
ness and utter hypocrisy of woman ; and all 
this man's anecdotes perpetually gave the 
worst side of mankind, and often painted 
the world as merely ' Hell moved over the 
way ! ' He would seriously, and as if enun- 
ciating an unrefutable axiom, say, * None are 
true but the openly vicious ; all virtue is 
deceit/ This man. Jack Reily, was a great 
consolation to Greville, who, having allowed 
a passion, by indulgence in thought and 
daily meditation, to become his master, at 
last was forced to yield to his own evil 
creature, and to seek by any and every 
means to gratify it. He was fully con- 
vinced that he had been greatly insulted 
and disgraced by Ethel's refusal of his 
hand ; he considered that Mr Beal had 
treated him very badly.' At first he 
had merely felt malice, through the blow 
to his self-conceit ; now he hated and 
longed to revenge an unjust insult; now 
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it was the great idea of his soul, and soon 
became the leading motive of all his actions ; 
he was even ready to sacrifice himself in mar- 
riage to any woman of extraordinary beauty, 
so as to show Miss Beal how greater beauty 
than hers had accepted the offer which she 
had refused, and with what far superior 
wealth his wife was cared for. The devil, a 
clever deluder, will always help one of his 
votaries to sin and wickedness, and unless a 
merciful Providence intervenes, this votary 
will soon become a professed disciple of the 
evil one. Even so. One evening at the 
club, Greville had felt low; after his usual 
claret he had a bottle of champagne ; he felt 
relieved, and his fancy portrayed all sorts of 
tricks and villanies, and even brought the 
imaginary scene in which ^ old Beal ' humbly 
begged his pardon, and Miss Beal besought 
him to take and make her his wife. He had 
refused all this, and had got so far as meeting 
the * old rogue ' (as he called Mr Beal) and 
his * degraded niece ' begging in the streets, 
and felt his soul swell with pleasure and 
magnificent pride as (in this his day-dream) 
he withheld even the wretched penny for 
which the victims of his successful revenge 
now, with abject stoop, moaned. 
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' It is glorious/ he most unwittingly said 
aloud, and then swallowed, after his coffee, 
a small glass of cognac. A voice alongside 
of him, whispered, 

* Is it really glorious, or is it only a passing 
thought?' He turned, and there stood his 
unholy friend, Jack Reily. 

* Only in thought ; but it shall be a reality,' 
and he scowled at his companion, who fully 
understood that the evil look was not at him, 
but at some visionary enemy. 

* Say the word,' continued Jack Reily, 
* and I will help you ; I have always admired 
Samuel Johnson, because he loved a " good 
hater," and dared to confess it. Let us go 
at it and at once.' 

' I wish we could,' answered Greville, * and 
I would make this my saint's day.' 

' I will look at the almanac and see under 
which saint we rejoice, for, say the word, and 
we will at once begin.' 

* Never too soon for a deep revenge, but I 
do not see how we can now at this moment 
begin.' 

* Begin ? ' continued Reily ; * we must begin 
by talk, and having talked the subject out 
to-night, to-morrow we will act.' 
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* Aye, that is all very pretty, but the man 
is awfully rich, and the woman hard to tackle. 

' It is really glorious. You shall work for 
revenge, and I will labour for the wickedness 
of the thing. No fun like real wickedness. 
Now let us have it ; is the man still a man ? ' 

* He is a widower about fifty years of age ; 
tall, strong, but inclined to fat.' 

'Just the man for a pretty woman to 
delude. I know as pretty a woman as ever 
"knitted the devil's back-stitch." I wonder 
if money would buy her to our side ? ' 

'According to your usual theory, Reily^ 
it would.' 

' Yes ! Not a doubt on that subject.' 

" She is a woman, therefore to be sought. 
She is a woman, therefore to be bought." 

' But she knows her own value, and might 
cost us a small fortune.' 

' I tell you what it is, Reily ; if she is 
really a ne plus ultra Queen of Beauty, I am 
in need of just such a woman.' 

'Well, well,' rejoined Reily. 'so is every 
man ; but in this case it would be expensive 
work, except that I am quite sure she would 
enjoy a good bit of unmixed revenge. It is 
in her.' 

'By your description, ehe is the very 
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woman I long for. I have imagined just 
such a woman as part and parcel of my 
revenge.' 

* How so, Greville ? ' 

Mr Greville did not notice that this was 
the first time that Reily had called him 
Greville, not Mr Greville, but simply 
' Greville ' ; still it was the first time, and 
as Reily much wished to be on familiar 
terms with his present associate, he himself 
knew it well. 

' I want, I must have a wife so beautifiil, 
that she shall altogether out-shine the well- 
known beauty, Miss Beal ; and so womanly, 
that she will understand the rivalry, and 
delight in the deed.' 

' By Jupiter ! ' exclaimed Reily ! ' she is 
the very person you seek ; and so we have 
made one step towards your righteous re- 
venge. You shall see her, and talk to her ; 
and if she were dressed according to your 
taste and money, she would be the wonder of 
London, and the death of Miss Beal.' 

* I will see her ! Reily, you are a devilish 
good friend.' 

(Devilish ! how truly did that word acci- 
dentally hit his friendship in the centre ! ) 

* To-morrow,' continued Reily, * you cannot 
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seek her ; but in due course you shall ; and 
if she does not come to town, we can go to 

her. Now for the old fellow ! ' 

' What ? old Beal ! Ah ! you see he is 
rich ; full of motley ; lives in great style, and 
in a fine place ; he is a difficult bird to hit.' 

' Not a bit of it ! Say, is he soldier, sailor, 
ploughboy, apothecary, or thief ? ' 

* None of them. He is an English mer- 
chant.' 

' Oh, in trade ? Then he is vulnerable ; 
but, even as I said of that very beautiful 
woman, we can do it, provided always we are 
rich enough.' 

* Never fear,' answered Greville, * I will 
find the cash, and when I am tired of the 
game I can cry " hold, enough." ' 

' I have it,' after a pause, exclaimed Reily, 
' It is as simple as lying. Make him a bank- 
rupt.' 

* Easier said than done. Beal is a well- 
known man, and the commercial world would 
universally cry " impossible." ' 

' Have you got the money ? I know you 
have, and I should have said, '^Will you 
come down with it ? A cart load of gold ? " ' 

' I do not know about a cart load, but I 
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will bring forward a large amount, if that 
can make him bankrupt ? ' 

'Then bankrupt he is,' said Jack Reily, 
* let us go down stairs and have a cigar ; to- 
morrow we will meet and act.' 

* It is really glorious,' again said Greville, 
*it is really glorious.' 

' It is glorious. I need excitement ; Lon- 
don is becoming very dull, so command me 
to the utmost ; come along' 

They went downstairs, enjoyed their cigars, 
and, after having again talked further on the 
matter in hand, they made an appointment 
for the morrow, and separated. Jack Reily 
sought the billiard room, and there played 
with judgment and success ; and when at 
last he sought his couch, he plumed himself 
on a well-employed day. Over and above 
his smaller successes he had managed to join 
Greville in a pursuit, where of necessity 
money would pass through his hands — where 
he would have secrets to keep or sell — and 
where, perhaps, he would have to draw gold 
from more than one side ; it was a good hit, 
and a game which he felt he could play most 
thoroughly to his own gain and satisfaction. 

Greville drove to several balls, gayest of 
the gay, because his feelings were soothed 
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with the prospect of action towards revenge. 
He danced with a few most charming 
spinsters, whose witchery was all turned on 
him, the rich bachelor, but alas ! in vain ; he 
flirted with several matrons, and never did 
he feel more assured that wealth, and wealth 
alone, was honour, virtue, beauty, success ; 
all and everything. He in due time retired, 
and ere he let his eyes shut in slumber, his 
last thought was, ' That Jack Reily is a low 
blackguard, I hate him ; ' and yet he did 
sleep, and slept long and well. 



CHAPTER II 

Next morning Greville, as usual, read the 
TimeSy and amongst the fashionable news 
saw that Mr Beal had entertained a select 
party at Knowle Manor. To himself he 
said, ' Hang the fellow ! he is spoken of as 
a great man ! I wonder what that rascal 
Reily will say to this, and all his own plans 
of last night ? ' 

Breakfast over, he strolled to his club, 
and at the appointed hour there met his 
coadjutor. 

' How are you, Reily ? I hope you slept 
well, and dreamed of our success ? ' 

' No dreams for me ! ' answered Reily ; 
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' give me good solid reality ; real life for me 
and my friends, and unmistakable death 
to our enemies ! Hey, Greville, do your 
thoughts run the same way?' 

* Not far from it. Tell me, what do you 
think of all our plans last night ? Was there 
too much champagne in them ? or will they 
stand the test of morning ? ' 

* Stand the test of anything — and do not 
speak lightly of champagne ; it oft inspires 
soft human dulness to great thoughts and 
still greater deeds ! ' 

* Then you still know an excessively 
beautiful girl who would put the other 
lady's beauty in the shade ? ' 

* Like light to darkness ! ' 

* Good ! but would she marry me and love 
to shine in society ? And more important still, 
is she fit for me to marry ? ' 

' She is beautiful, of old descent, quite un- 
English, and with talents and ambition that 
would make her shine anywhere ! ' 

' Where can I see her, know, and win her ? 

for your plans have roused my resentment to 

the highest pitch. Tell me when and how I 
can begin ! ' 

' Gently, Greville, gently ! I must first 

see her ; and if the road appear clear, and all 
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things seem suitable, then, and not until then, 
you enter the lists. Before I say a word to 
her on this subject, you shall see her.' 

* Certainly, I must. How soon can you 
arrange that ? ' 

*I shall see her first. She now resides 
with her solicitor's family in the country, 
but I will start this very afternoon, and 
hope, if all goes well, to be back very soon ; 
it will depend on circumstances.' 

* Then she is really most beautiful ! ' 

* Yes ! ' repeated Reily, * a most beautiful 
girl ; she is living quietly in the country, but 
has all the angelic and devilish qualities that 
you require, and unless I greatly mistake, 
would delight to be the greatest beauty in 
town. Greville, I am out of cash ; lend me 
a ten pound note.' 

Now Greville had a strong dislike to 
lending, unless on good security and ample 
interest ; so, although he at once understood 
that his companion was asking for his first 
bribe, still he put his hand on a bundle of 
notes, which warmed his pocket, and re- 
mained silent. 

* You must grease the wheels if you want 
them to work. I am just now so poor and 
unlucky, that I am nigh penniless.' And he 
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gently tapped his own pocket, where snugly 
lay some twenty pounds in gold. 

* Ten pounds ! hey ? ' groaned Greville ; 
' ten pounds ! Well, there they are ; but 
mind I must have my money's worth.' 

* No fear of that. Look ye, now ! While 
I am down in the country you must move 
about, and learn all you can of old Beal. 
Any city man will be delighted to chat and 
gossip on that subject ; a rich man's affairs 
are always a welcome subject of conversation. 
When I come back we will put your infor- 
mation into shape ; at same time you must 
thoroughly understand that, to work a man 
like Beal into a bankruptcy, requires time — 
aye, time and money — not to mention tact 
and talents. If you can supply the two first, 
I will engage to find the two latter ; and our 
success is almost certain.' 

* I will not flinch ; but say, how if we 
fail ? ' 

* Pail ; ' exclaimed Reily ; ' fail ! old Beal 
must fail, but we shall not ! ' 

' But still we may fail ; even as you say, 
old Beal is a difficult man to ruin ; and more- 
over may have warm friends to back him; 
what then, if we fail ? ' 

' Well ! ' answered Reily ; ' if we fail, with 
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this most beautiful of women, we must find 
another. There are scores of beautiful girls, 
all waiting in the market, in order to be 
bought, although none equal, or could equal 
this one, we have, or hope soon to have in 
hand, so we will not talk of losing her, until 
we have absolutely failed. As to old Beal ? 
if by any chance we find it impossible to 
make him a bankrupt, and ruin him alto- 
gether ; there is still another revenge open 
to us ! ' 

' Is there ! ' said Greville ; * you are prolific 
in plans ! let me hear this alternative.' 

* It is an alternative which completely de- 
pends on you ; it depends on your pluck and 
manly determination.' 

* Anything and everything. I could face 
the devil, provided, if by so doing, I might 
annihilate Beal.' 

'That is it to a fraction,' half-laughed 
Reily, 'and now cannot you perceive the 
drift of my words ? ' 

' Not I. You beat me hollow in invention.' 

' Money will accomplish any thing, that is, 

money and its clever use, if you pay, and pay 

well, even this last idea can be carried out, 

so that come what may, you and I should be 
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quite safe ; although some mean fellow might 
severely suffer for our gratification.' 

* If money will do it and shield us from 
all harm or responsibility ; if, I repeat, this 
is really the state of the case, then whatever 
it may be I am ready.' 

'You are? Are you sure of your own 
pluck ? ' 

* I am, out with it, Reily ; come, no non- 
sense.' 

Reily looked round and judged the distance 
between them and the next set of men ; he 
lowered his head until it was close to Greville, 
then looking up he softly said, 

' Murder him ! ' 

Greville in his life had committed many a 
wickedness, many a sin, which in this world 
it is difficult to punish. He had ruined 
many men, and thereby increased his own 
wealth, but no law interfered ; he had even 
ruined women with still greater impunity. 
In fact, like many others, not his conscience, 
but fear of punishment had kept him from 
greater wickedness, which the law of the 
land might reach, and with a strong hand 
seek to repress. Greville was lost in thought, 
while Reily still leant forward ; and gazing 
upwardly marked accurately the workings 
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of the other's mind. Reily marked the 
hesitation, appreciated the caution, and 
easily saw that there was no compunction, 
no horror — the crime was no drawback ; the 
risk of detection alone had weight. Soon, 
very soon, Greville looked at his friend, 
who, as he raised himself from his stooping 
position, gently nodded his head, and 
smilingly whispered, 

* Aye ! murder him.' 

Reily stood up, deliberately put on a pair 
of new gloves, smoothed a sHght ruffle on 
his well-brushed hat, looked at the window, 
and waited. Not a word came from the 
other ; but even as Reily had marked he 
had no horror of the deed ; it was the risk, 
and the risk only, that quelled him. 

* Good-bye,' said Reilv ; * I am off, and will 
call on you the moment I return.' 

He gaily waved his hand, and left the 
room and club. 

Greville shortly afterwards returned to his 
usual habits and avocations ; he read news- 
papers, perused and answered notes, ate and 
drank, chatted with his acquaintances, formed 
in the evening one of a merry and well-chosen 
dinner, and in all, and through all, the words 
of his associate never left him. He laughed 
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and applauded at the theatre ; he danced at 
a ball ; he told pleasing anecdotes in the 
smoking-room ; until late at night he mixed 
with society : but nailed to the forefront of 
every thought were his friend's words. He 
sought his chambers ; he undressed and sat 
on the side of his bed lost in meditation ; a 
distant clock struck two in the morning, he 
lay down ; through every deed, in every 
thought, there was but one dominating idea, 
* Murder him ! ' and so ended a momentous 
day. 

The night express had long since whisked 
Jack Reily out of London. His was a plea- 
sure trip ; he delighted in action, loved a bit 
of real wickedness, and excessively enjoyed a 
partnership with a rich man, notably such a 
very wealthy one as Greville. He really 
meant what he had said to Greville ; he 
knew that he could produce a woman thor- 
oughly beautiful, perfect (as is said of a horse) 
in every point, and, even as he had said, pos- 
sessing all the angelic and devilish talents 
which Greville required. Truth also did he 
speak about Beal's bankruptcy ; he well knew 
that * most shields have a dent where a well- 
pointed and well-handled spear would pene- 
trate ; ' he well knew that there is a weak 
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point in everything, the only difficulty being 
how to find out that same soft or weak place ; 
and this difficulty he trusted that his own 
talents, aided by the gossip of the world, 
would in due course overcome. * Work 
and wait ! ' Yes, * wait,' but not in idle- 
ness ; work ! work ! and when the time 
for action has at last arrived, then the worker 
is ready to use the opportunity, while the 
idler clutches, but has no firm hold. Thus 
Jack Reily, wise in his generation, worked 
away. The train sped on, and a few hours 
brought him to a country station, whence he 
found his way to the hotel ; he dined, he 
slept, he rose, he breakfasted. He did not 
inquire his way, but, having lighted a cigar, 
he strolled slowly through the village. When 
he left the hotel, he knew that the house to 
which he was bound stood to the right. Off, 
therefore, to the left he wandered, a perfect 
picture of an idle man, whose sole desire is 
to kill time. He walked down the High 
Street, and for a short distance out on the 
turnpike road beyond ; he came to a stile, 
over it he went, and, following the path 
through the fields, he passed back round the 
village, until he was again on the high road, 
but at the very opposite end of this small 
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town. He had made a half-circuit round it. 
Leisurely he approached a house just on the 
outskirts, and which stood back from the 
road some twenty feet. He carefully read 
the name on the brass-plate attached to the 
iron palings, passed on, and rang the bell. 

* Is your master at home ? ' 
' No, sir,' was the reply. 

Reily took out his card case, and slowly 
said, * Ah, when will he be at home ? ' 

* Cannot say, sir.' 

* Is there any other gentleman here ? ' 
' No, sir,' was again the curt answer. 

* Well it is on no matter of business, merely 
pleasure, so is there any lady at home ? ' 

The man paused a moment, and as if the 
word * pleasure' had put a new surface on 
the question, sauvely answered, 

* Certainly, sir. I daresay Miss O'Byrne 
will see you, pray walk upstairs ; whom shall 
I say ? ' 

' Mr Reily.' 

Mr Reily was shown into a drawing-room. 
While he waited he looked leisurely around, 
walked to a few points and several times 
tapped the walls ; as a finish he opened a 
cupboard and in finding it full of curious 
china, closed it and sat down apparently 
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satisfied, that there were no means of spy- 
ing nor of over-hearing any conversation. The 
door was opened and Miss O'Byrne entered ; 
Jack Reily held out his hand, but she 
hesitated ere she accepted it. 

* Are you come as a friend, or a foe ? ' she 
said. 

' A friend, in every sense ! Often as you 
and I have tried the world together, never 
had we such a chance as now.' 

* Then we meet as friends, and as friends 
let it be.' 

Changing into a cheerful expression and 
frank action, she warmly shook Reily's hand. 

* Well done, Kathleen O'Byrne ; it is w^ell 
acted, and like your own self 

* Ah, Reily, you deserve success ; for I 
really believe that no one ever yet deceived 
you.' 

'Not even Kathleen O'Byrne.' 

* No ; not even my own sweet self 

' This time you are right, for in spite of 
your smile and warmth of welcome, I clearly 
see that you do not believe one word of my 
assertion that no\v we have a really good 
opportunity.' 

'No, not one word,' answ^ered Kathleen, 
with a slight frown. ' You have come about 
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some advancement for yourself. I see at 
once that T can help you, or you would not 
have been here. Now you must point out 
how my due reward is a most positive cer- 
tainty, and that most clearly arranged, then 
use me, even as you like.' 

' Even so, wise Kathleen. For I hope to 
make out of this affair something more than 
a small fortune, and you, if you play your 
part, as well as I have seen you do it for far 
less profit, and above all make me a success, 
you shall come out a winner of large, aye, 
very large stakes.' 

* Now, Reily, how much of all that non- 
sense is true ? ' 

* As I am a sinner, there is no nonsense, 
but all is true ; truth from beginning to end.' 

' And how do you prove it ? ' 

' First, I will state the case ; next, I will 
name my own reward, and have it confirmed 
by your promise in black and white ; then 
you will, as soon as possible, begin your role ; 
you will speedily discover the reality of the 
whole thing, and you will have a perfect 
success before you can pay me ; but your 
final complete victory will not be, cannot 
be, w^ithout my help. As I know your 
thorough acuteness, I will impress on you, 
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what I would not tell to one in whom sweet 
simplicity existed. It is this ; that I, to 
the last of our game, shall hold a power, 
not understood, and not visible to you. So, 
once and for ever, remember that there is 
one secret, one all-powerful secret, which 
you will not appreciate, until you have paid 
me, and we begin the second act.' 

* Oh,' exclaimed Kathleen, ' it is a play in 
two acts ; and I am to get through the first, 
ere I can guess the second.' 

* No, it is not that ; there may be one, or 
two, or even three acts ; but like a well- 
written play, every subsequent act will de- 
pend on the previous scene. What say you ? 
if we at once begin in earnest ? ' 

* With all my heart, only remember, you 
will not trick me.' 

* Granted. Now for act the first. I know 
you are aware of your own beauty. Now, 
this is not humbug, but it is the foundation 
of our future gains; and no one knows its 
full money value so \^ell as you. 

'Let that pass,' said Kathleen: 'what next?' 

* A conceited young fool, but possessed of 
great wealth, a dear friend of mine, thought 
himself irresistible ; and so, in this same self- 
conceit he offered marriage to one — one of 
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the very, very few young ladies who cannot 
be bought. It seems strange ; but there are 
some women who do not appreciate the value 
of money. He proposed and was refused by 
as handsome a young lady as London can 
show, was emphatically refused, and now can- 
not forgive one who has bruised his self-con- 
ceit ; he therefore wishes to marry one even 
more beautiful than this proud fool. His 
bride must not only exceed in beauty, but 
must have an innate love of society and 
show^— so as to cut down the other s pride 
and self-admiration — and also show her how 
he can, and has, obtained beauty even greater 
than hers, and thus gratify the husband's 
love of appearance and pomp, and raise him 
to the highest pinnacle of fashion and of 
London society. Kathleen O'Byrne, I have 
fixed on you to be and to act all this ! Can 
you do it ? ' 

Kathleen smiled, glanced at a mirror, and 

answered, 

* Easily. I think my nature and educa- 
tion must have foredoomed me to this.' 

' Perhaps so ; but you must act it thoroughly 
well ; ape the tone and manners of the best 
women. I can instruct you in much, but 
still all the principal part must come through 
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your own talents, and general capacity for 
imitation and deceit ; for clearly understand 
that he canj cover you with diamonds, and dress 
you like a queen. You will have carriages 
and horses, with all the world at your feet.' 

* Is the money certain ? and is there suffi- 
cient ? I must inquire. Give me his name 
and address.' 

^ Just so, fair lady ; you shall have it all — 
that is, when you have signed this short paper ; 
it is in the shape of a " Promise to pay." ' 

Jack Reily produced a document drawn 
up with legal precision ; its import was to 
pay ten thousand pounds to one John Reily 
on certain conditions. It was simple, straight- 
forward, and most binding. Kathleen twice 
read it, paused for a moment, and then dated 
and signed it. 

^ I hope,' said Reily, ' that you perceive a 
witness to your signature has already signed 
his name, profession, and address ? ' 

* I do,' said Kathleen, ' and now to names 
and times of action.' 

'Your husband's name is Greville.' 
' Ah ! ' quietly added Kathleen, ' he was a 
guest at Knowle Manor. I went to have a 
look at him, I thought he might have been 
Hilton.' 
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' Kathleen, for a time at least — and perhaps 
for ever, you must forego your revenge against 
Hilton ; drop it until a more fitting oppor- 
tunity. We have now nobler game. Tell 
me, have you any fashionable or handsome 
dresses ? ' 

' No, not one.' 

'Then you must come to town with 
me, or better still, a day after me. You 
must be very careful of your conduct, no 
flirtations, no larks ; all must be modesty 
and self-control. You play for a high stake. 
I will manage the money part, and get good 
and retired lodgings for you ; and when you 
and all are ready, Mrs Lyall must come to 
town to these quiet apartments in a good 
situation, then I will introduce Greville, but, 
remember your beauty must be at its best ; 
you must be a clever, virtuous, worldly girl ; 
no fool, no simpleton, and yet not too ready 
nor eager to mix in, and enjoy all the dissipa- 
tions and tomfooleries of fashionable life. Can 
you act all this, and more ? Your tact must 
teach you — not I.' 

' I can do it,' quoth Kathleen ; ' it will be 
a labour of love.' 

* That is all for the present. If we succeed 
in this there is more behind ; but ere I 
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tell you, you must be possessed of Greville 
as your husband, and your husband must be 
willing.' 

* When I have a husband, my husband will 
always consult his dear wife. Fulfil all this, 
and you know that I can be lavish of money. ^ 

' Have you, just now, any money ? ' 

'Not a brass farthing.' 

' It will not do, Kathleen ; you must be in 
possession of money, or money's worth, or 
you would not be in England, and here. I 
have none ; so unless you can do it, you will 
fail in your London appointment with me, 
and what then ? ' 

* Quite your old way. To-morrow, after 
your telegram, I shall start, and hope to dine 
with you at your lodgings.' 

' No dinner with me ! no ! nor with any^ 
one else ! Once for all, understand, if you 
seek pleasure, better not begin that game.' 

*I stand corrected. L am hencefoth a 
quiet well-conducted young lady.' 

* You must be so of necessity, or all is lost, 
and remember, never again will you have 
such a chance.' 

' Enough,' said Kathleen ; go, the sooner 
you get to town, the more quickly I shall be 
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there, Good-bye,' and Kathleen leaned back 
in her arm-chair and yawned. 

' Well, that is not badly done, you will do, 
Good-bye. ' 

Reily left the house, and so to London. 
Kathleen sat quiet and immovable, until 
the hall door was shut ; then with fire and 
activity she hastened downstairs, into her 
own room. 

' Webb, did you see that gentleman ? ' 

' I did,' said Webb, ' and he stayed with 
you a long time.' 

' Never mind that ; run after him, and 
come quickly back to tell me if he is off by 
train, or whatever else he does. Quick, or 
you will be too late, and miss him.' 

Webb flew at her command ; he in due 
time returned, and his words were — 

* Gone off to town, first-class ! ' 

Kathleen drew a deep breath, and to her- 
self said, 

' It may be true ! ' 

Again she turned to a mirror, and again 
felt the truth of Jack Reily 's words. She 
was beautiful : and her inner thoughts were, 
' What is the use of beauty but to deceive ? ' 



CHAPTER III 

Greville and Jack Reily next day met at 
their club. Reily allowed Greville to talk 
on, played his part in conversation, but 
volunteered no information. Greville tried 
him, by many wiles, in order to lead him to 
recount all he had done since they had last 
met at the same place. Reily talked on, but 
religiously abstained from the subject to 
which Greville's words tended. Greville, 
burning for revenge and utterly unable to 
restrain his curiosity, at last came point- 
blank to the question — 

* What about the beauty whom you men- 
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tioned ? Is she still so very beautiful, and 
also to be bought ? ' 

* Oh, yes,' answered Reily ; ' more beautiful 
than ever. But there is a difficulty.' 

Here Reily stopped. Greville said noth- 
ing ; he felt assured that on such a theme his 
companion would soon dilate ; he knew not 
his man. Reily, of set purpose, intended 
that all should come out with difficulty. 
Well he knew the value of a difficulty in 
order to spur man on to evil, aye, and even 
to good. 

* Why, Reily, there must be somewhere a 
great difficulty, or you would long since have 
told me all.' 

' There is a difficulty ; and perhaps more 
than one. Whether she has money, or a 
lover, or doubts me, I know not ; but for 
some cause or other she is only half-keen for 
London and all its pleasures, and the pro- 
spect of new dresses, and even of jewellery, 
seemed to have no effect on her.' 

* Hang it,' said Greville, * this will never 
do. But first of all, will you pledge your- 
self and your sagacity that she is so very 
beautiful ? ' 

*So far as beauty goes, she is probably 
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the most beautiful woman in England ; she 
is simply unequalled.' 

* Then, man/ exclaimed Greville, * all diffi- 
culties must be removed. What obstacle 
stops the way ? ' 

' Money,' quietly answered the other. 

*Come, come, Reily, money you shall 
have. But I must first see and converse 
with this exceeding beauty.' 

* Money first,' again gently said Reily. 

* Money ! yes, money ! You always ask 
for money ! But you shall have it ; only if 
you swindle me in the least, I will throw 
myself and all I have into the means of 
ruining you.' 

* Ah ! ' answered Reily, pretty words ; 
words are very pretty, and nothing more. 
If you really mean money, come down to 
your banker's, and hand me over a thousand 
pounds.' 

' A cheque will do, I suppose ? You shall 
have it at once,' said Greville reluctantly, 
nevertheless he acquiesced, for by this time 
he had made up his mind, and determined 
if possible to carry out the whole programme. 

* No, no ! ' said Reily, ^ nothing of that 
sort ; gold or notes for me, no cheques, no 
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receipts ; between us all payments must be 
mere matters of honour.' 

* Call it what you will, I call it all by 
another name, so come along and get your 
money.' 

Reily did really get a thousand pounds ; 
he immediately found and secured a good 
suite of apartments just as he desired ; next 
telegraphed to Kathleen O'Byrne to come up 
to town ; visited many of his friends, and 
dined at the club in company with Greville. 
He felt that now he was entitled to pose as a 
man of dignified composure, and proud satis- 
faction. 

Kathleen at once started for town ; on her 
arrival at the new apartments she found 
Reily waiting. Few words passed between 
them ; but he again firmly pressed on her 
the necessity of a quiet and retiring naanner, 
and to show no familiarity towards him, or 
towards anyone. Then they drove to one of 
the best and most fashionable dressmakers in 
town, and ordered several dresses among 
which was one peculiar costume ; this 
peculiar one, although called a mourning 
dress, was not after the reigning fashion. 
It was made to suit and to show off to ihost 
advantage Kathleen's own peculiar beauty. 
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At first the dressmaker could not or would 
not see the peculiarity in the right way, but 
when Reily had carefully explained that it 
was for a certain effect on one peculiar morn- 
ing, she soon seized the idea, and promised a 
perfect success. True to time, and true to 
promise, the dress came home, and Kathleen, 
even Kathleen herself, acknowledged that 
she had never looked so beautiful. She 
gazed into the mirror, and appeared willing 
to gaze on — for ever. Reily soon recalled 
her to herself, and after a short consultation, 
he telegraphed to Mrs Lyall as had been 
previously arranged before Kathleen had left 
her house. Ere Mrs Lyall started, she, as a 
dutifiil wife had a long talk with her husband. 
'You see, my dear,' said the respectable 
solicitor, 'you are dealing with a man of 
wealth ; now, therefore, remember two things, 
and we shall have a full share of the plunder, 
for plunder there needs must be. First of 
all, see well that you are copiously paid for 
all you do ; no one can undertake that better 
than you ; secondly, keep your ears open and 
your wits ready in order to seize any oppor- 
tunity of bringing employment to me — grist 
to my mill. You may, and I trust will, make 
hundreds ; but I might make thousands, re- 

VOL. II c 
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member that ! — thousands ! Depend upon 
it, that when that fellow Jack Reily and 
Kathleen O' Byrne lay their heads together, 
there is a good opening for an honest lawyer 
like me. Then you have first-rate lodgings 
— for that they must be ; I can judge them 
by the address. Secure to yourself a good 
income while you are there. No one would 
have sent for you unless you were essentially 
needed ; ergo sometimes hint that it is your 
duty to return to me, only a hint — do not 
press it too far. Look ye, my dear, when all 
this is going on, depend on it some one 
will and must be the sufferer and paymaster- 
general. You, therefore, should not be re- 
sponsible for the smallest thing; you are a 
poor woman, and only came to town because 
you thought that you might be of use to 
your dear Kathleen. And as for Jack Reily 
and Kathleen O'Byrne, whatever else hap- 
pens, they will be tremendously well paid; 
so look sharp, and help us to win our share.' 

* My dear,' answered the amiable wife, 
' you may depend on me.' 

Thus parted Mr and Mrs Lyall; people 
highly respectable, and most industrious m 
their honest calling. He drove over to 
Knowle Manor, and had a long conversation 
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with Mr Beal, on all and every subject most 
pleasant to his client. Mr Beal, reverted to 
his usual question, and asked, if anything 
more had been heard about the payment of 
the Knowle mortgage, and Lyall assured him, 
that * any such payment was further off than 
ever ! ' 

*I can judge by their letters that they 
have no copies of the deeds, no knowledge of 
any covenant ; in fact, they will pay interest 
so long as they possibly can ; and when all 
their money is gone, we can and will fore- 
close.' 

They walked about the grounds and talked 
about improvements and future timber-cut- 
ting and planting, about new lettings, and 
repairs, even as if the Knowle estate were 
theirs, past all recall ; so that the day 
passed pleasantly. Meanwhile Mrs Lyall drove 
to the railway station, travelled to London 
in a first-class carriage, and in due course 
reached the selected apartments. Again was 
Keily there, and not only cross-questioned 
Mrs Lyall on the extent and quality of her 
wardrobe, but he actually inspected all her 
dresses; these Reily pronounced to be per- 
fectly fit for the occasion, for well aware that 
Greville knew and could rightly judge the 
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affairs of this world, he instructed Mrs Lyall 
to be, and never to lose sight of the fact 
that she must always appear, the respectable 
though rustic wife of a most respectable 
country solicitor. Next day all was ready ; 
a small note from Kathleen reached Reily, 
this he read as he entered the club. Twice 
he read it, crumpled it up and threw it into 
the fire. Most sedately he enjoyed his 
breakfast, and patiently awaited Greville, 
on whose late arrival he exclaimed, 

' Ah, Greville, you ought to feel gay and 
elated ; your lady-love has arrived in town. 
I propose therefore that we should visit her 
early, say, at twelve o'clock ? ' 

To this Greville agreed, so Reily said no 
more, and even while on their way, he not 
only never mentioned Miss Kathleen 
O'Byrne's name, but again foiled his com- 
panion's many attempts to lead their conversa- 
tion to the only subject that engrossed his 
thoughts. They arrived, they knocked, they 
were shown upstairs. Mr Reily entered 
first, he kindly respectful, shook hands with 
Mrs Lyall, who was advisedly a trifle over- 
dressed. Greville was duly introduced to 
that most respectable lady, who looked and 
did her character to perfection. Mrs Lyall 
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requested them to be seated, as she herself 
sat down, Kathleen O'Byrne came into sight. 
She had remained standing immediately be- 
hind her chaperon. 

'Greville, let me introduce you to Miss 
O'Byrne.' 

Greville made a half-bow, and gazed 
inquisitively and most impertinently; in 
his heart he acknowledged that Kathleen's 
beauty was very great ; utterly regardless 
of all courtesy, he looked and compared the 
whole human community with the absent 
Miss Beal, and Miss Beal was eminently 
handsome. He hesitated in his decision, 
but Kathleen, true to the instructions she 
had received, blushed slightly, sat down 
and resumed her work as if she were alone, 
and totally unconscious of any observers. 
Her complexion, her true grace, her self- 
reliance, all told, and Greville let his imagi- 
nation wander to the park, to the universal 
admiration of the fashionable world at his 
*turn out,' his elegant carriage, his perfect 
horses, and the incomparable Mrs Greville ; 
and why not soon Lady Greville ? he neither 
loved, nor admired, nor, so far as he was 
individually concerned, did he care for all 
her beauty, grace, and well-feigned dignified 
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modesty ; she was to become part of his 
establishment, and his establishment was to 
be the ne plus ultra of everything. Reily also 
was satisfied ; he already felt himself to be the 
lucky possessor of much money; the confi- 
dential adviser of a rich man's wife ; the holder 
of many secrets, belonging to both husband 
and wife, and he hoped, nay, swelled with 
the assurance, that Greville, urged on by his 
hatred of the Beals, would soon commit him- 
self and his fate into the hands of his intimate 
companion and adviser, to a clever rascal, 
what else could be so pleasant ? And if 
Greville lent himself to frauds, robbery, aye ! 
even to murder, so much the better for 
clever Jack Reily; it was all gain to him. 
If anything went thoroughly wrong, his per- 
jury and evidence would prove him an honest 
man, and thus he would silence and get rid 
of the others. He and Greville arose, bowed, 
and retired. When in the street, Reily, as 
before, sauntered on and said nothing ; and 
during a considerable time Greville spoke 
not. At last Greville said, 

' Well, Reily, I think she will do : I really 
consider her the handsomest woman I have 
ever seen ; she beats even that pretty fool. 
Miss Beal. What is the next step ? ' 
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* You must propose in due form : mention 
it first to Mrs Lyall ; and if all goes rightly, 
marry as soon as you can. ' 

* I suppose you have already arranged all 
that ; no difficulty, I should imagine ? ' 

' None, I should think,' rejoined Reily ; 
^ but take the advice of an old hand, never 
make too sure of a woman. ' 

'Perhaps you are right,' continued Greville; 
I will do all that to-morrow. Now come to 
see my new carriage and my handsome pair 
of bright bays.' 

When they again met, as they walked 
along Pall Mall, Greville, after some pre- 
liminary conversation, passed his hand under 
Reily's arm, and said, 

' Now, about old Beal ? I should much 
wish to punish him ! He talked so con- 
fidently about his niece's total disregard of 
all other men, and assured me of her accept- 
ance of my offer, that it lured me on to my 
own destruction. How are we to manage 
his bankruptcy, that you propose to bring 
about ? ' 

* I almost thought it a wish of the past ; 
but if you really still think of such a thing, 
luck has befriended us.' 
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^ If luck is with us we shall do well, for 
luck is my deity.' 

' Luck be with us, then ; but did you 
never hear the old saying, that " The devil 
holds out his apron to catch his own ? " ' 

' Then,' said Greville, ' he will break your 
fall whenever that happens.' 

^I am glad you are in a jocose hum- 
our, Greville ; it makes business easy and 
pleasant. ' 

* Let us hear your piece of good luck ? ' 

* Simple enough — Miss Kathleen O'Byrne's 
family lawyer, Mr Lyall, husband of her 
chaperon, lives in a village not very far from 
Knowle Manor — the mansion which your Mr 
Beal now inhabits.' 

* I perceive, you think, that Mr Lyall 
might know something about Mr Beal's 
affairs, and so help us.' 

^ I know it,' said Reily. ' He is not only 
legal adviser to the O'Byrne family, but 
is also family solicitor to the Knowles, who 
own Knowle Manor ; and, moreover, being 
a well paid lawyer employed by Mr Beal, 
he has contrived that all mortgages on that 
estate should fall into the hands of that 
gentleman, and they hope some day to fore- 
close and win the estates at half their value.' 
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*Well done, Mr Beal, you deserve your 
wealth.' 

' Yes, and well done for us,' said Reily. 

'Well done for us? I hope it is, but I 
do not see it.' 

* Plain to the smallest understanding. We 
— ^that is, you — must manage in the way of 
business, to find out all about the engage- 
ments and money transactions of his firm, 
and when you know that all, or the greater 
part of the ready-money is locked up in 
mortgages and other investments, then see 
if you cannot bring some heavy money 
engagements on him for liquidation. He 
will and must plead for delay. We answer 
that it is impossible. Then if he really can- 
not come to time, we simply make him a 
bankrupt. Simple and certain.' 

' Your proposition is plain enough ; but can 
we do it ? ' 

* Money ! money ! money ! and malice I 
malice and money will do^ it ! ' 

* How ? ' exclaimed Greville. 

' This Mr Lyall must be approached ; we 
must with all due delicacy see how much he 
will require, as a good strong bribe, he knows 
Mr Beal's affairs ; and I believe there is some 
very long sum of money buried in these mort- 
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gages on Knowle Manor ; and if there is, we 
must buy up Mr Lyall's interest, and so 
make the repayment of these impossible. 
Lyall is to be bought, but being a highly 
respectable lawyer, his price will not be a 
trifle/ 

' That all sounds very pretty ; but how 
shall we know that we are buying our 
money's worth ? ' 

* Simple again ! let us call on him ; a 
hansom cab will soon take us to his office ; 
for he has an office in town ; and I have 
reason to believe, that he is now there.' 

' Let us be off ! Hi ! cab ! ' — and a hansom 
quickly trundled them down to the office. 
As they stood at the office-door, waiting to 
be let in, Reily quietly yet impressively said, 

* Greville, remember when you do bribe, 
bribe high ! ' 

The door opened, and they were soon 
ushered into the * cunning ' man's room. 
Reily duly introduced Greville to Mr Lyall, 
who, on hearing the name, rose and bowed 
deeply : was he not in the presence of a large 
fortune ? Reily opened the conversation at 
once : lawyers and men of business delight 
to come to the point. 

' Mr Lyall,' said Reily, * our business is 
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very simple ; but before we can bring it for- 
ward, we wish to know how far you are en- 
gaged on the other side ; and if it is possible, 
by any arrangement, money or otherwise, to 
induce you to join with us and work wilh us 
heartily, even if you still appeared to be on 
the side of our opponent.' 

' Gentlemen,' blandly answered Mr Lyall, 
* there is a great deal in all you say. May I 
ask the name of your opponent ? ' 

' Certainly,' said Greville ; ^ Mr Beal, of 
Knowle Manor.' 

* Gentlemen,' said Mr Lyall, and still 
blandly, * you astonish me. Are you aware 
that a respectable firm cannot desert their 
client' 

*We are,' answered Reily; 'but we are 
nevertheless in earnest. Can you help us 
against Mr Beal ? ' 

' It appears impossible.' 

* Greville, what have you to say to all 
this ? ' spoke Reily. 

* I can only answer that I am ready to pay 
for whatever I get. If a man helps me, I 
help him, even, if necessary, to a high figure.' 

' Gentlemen,' continued Mr Lyall, ' let me 
hear something more definite about this 
project.' 
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* There is some difficulty,' rejoined Reily. 
^We are willing to expend money, but we 
could not possibly show our hand before we 
are quite assured that it is not to an opponent.' 

* Of course,' said Mr Lyall, * your wishes 
are contrary to Mr Beal's interest; and in 
this case I, or rather our firm, could not 
appear against him.' 

* You need not appear anywhere ; we only 
wish you to put us in the way to obtain what 
we require.' 

' Gentlemen, we are still wandering in an 
unknown course ; can we not come to par- 
ticulars, and some semblance of confidence ? ' 

Reily wrote in plain figures on a piece of 
paper £2000, and showed it to Greville, who 
said aloud, ^ Well, certainly.' Reily turned 
the paper over, so that the writing could not 
be seen, but still held it between his fingers. 

^ Now,' said he, ^ we will be more pleasant. 
Firstly, can you inform us if Mr Beal is 
anxious to be paid off by the mortgagees, 
the Messrs Kno wles of Knowle Manor. ' 

^ Ah ! ' exclaimed Mr Lyall, * how strange ! 
Tell me, are you in any way connected with 
these Messrs Knowles ? ' 

^ Not the slightest in any way whatsoever,' 
answered Reily. ^ If you could answer 
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that question, it might unlock the door to 
other communications. Confidence begets 
confidence.' 

* Well, then,' said Mr Lyall, ^ in confidence 
— in the strictest confidence — I say, that I 
have reason to believe that Mr Beal does not 
wish to be paid off ; but these Messrs Kno wles 
are anxious, on their side, to get rid of all 
mortgages.' 

^ And why, then, do they not pay him off, 
and at once ? ' 

* Really, gentlemen,' smiled the lawyer, 
*I can go no further.' 

' Now, Mr Lyall, be on our side, and help 
us to make this repayment by the Messrs 
Knowles an impossibility.' 

^I can neither say, nor do more.' 

'But,' said Reily, in a soft insinuating 
tone, ' If, Mr Lyall, we bring forward cogent 
reasons ? ' and even as he spoke he turned 
up the paper, which he held between his 
fingers, and let Mr Lyall see, in good plain 
'black and white' — the figures, £2000. 

' Cogent reasons,' gently said the solicitor, 
while he kept his eyes fixed on the £2000. 
' Cogent reasons always take with a lawyer. 
What can I do ? We must begin to trust 
one another.' 
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^ Imprimis. Let it be your part to prevent 

Mr Beal in any way accepting the mortgage 
money from the Knowles, and if he be 

pressed to do it, throw all difficulties, and 

legal, or illegal delays in the w^ay.' 

* That I can do, gentlemen. ' 

* Next, tell us, Why these Knowles have 
not yet come forward ? ' 

* Simply,' continued the lawyer, ^ because 
they have no deeds, and no copies of the 
mortgage deeds. We hold everything — their 
title deeds, and all.' 

* Then,' exclaimed Reily, ' until they re- 
possess themselves of all these mortgage 
deeds or have copies, they are impotent and 
altogether harmless.' 

* Just so,' answered the lawyer. 

' And,' added Mr Reily, ' if Mr Beal lost 
these deeds, he could not ask for payment 
even if, by accidental causes, he should 
change his mind ? ' 

' Just so,' again said the lawyer. 

Reily turned to Greville, and pointing to 
the £2000, said, 

' Write a cheque ! ' 

Greville slowly and carefully, but still with 
evident intense mental reluctance, for he 
dearly loved his money, did even as his com- 
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panion required. Then Reily turned the 
cheque into the full view of the lawyer, and, 
having let him read it over more than once, 
said, 

* Where are these deeds kept ? ' 

' They are,' said Mr Lyall, again eyeing 
the cheque, * in a strong iron box, which is 
safely placed in Mr BeaFs library, and he 
has the keys.' 

' And,' continued Reily, slowly moving the 
cheque as if to flip it across to Mr Lyall, * if 
that iron safe were missing, you w^ould utterly 
forget this conversation ? ' 

'Certainly, gentlemen.' 

'Then,' said Reily, still gently agitating 
the cheque.' 

' You are ours all through, and will keep 
us up to the mark, whatever happens ? ' 

' Certainly, gentlemen, certainly,' answered 
the solicitor. 

Reily looked up at Greville, who merely 
nodded his head. Then Reily, without a 
word, flipped the cheque across to Mr Lyall, 
who, cheque in hand, rose from his seat, and 
said ; ' Gentlemen, we now most thoroughly 
understand one another; you have my full 
confidence, and I trust I have yours. I will 
see to your interests in this matter; but 
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pray, remember, • be discreet : litera scripta 
manet ! a spoken word may have an echo, 
but then dies forever ! ' 

Greville and Reily rose, and were bowed 
out ; the clever clerk took his cue from his 
master's manner, and bowed to them, and 
bowed again, as they sauntered downstairs. 

^ I say, Reily ; what a pack of rascals we 
all are.' 

' Speak for yourself, Greville. I and Mr 
Lyall are merely working at our profession. 
We work, ask no troublesome questions, and 
are paid ; and Greville, hark ye ! I shall need 
my bribe soon ! ' 

' And shall have it. I begin to see that 
our little game is progressing ; but, as we 
have much m'ore to do, let us have a cigar, 
and drive home to lunch.' 



CHAPTER IV 

Day after day — week after week — year after 
year — what is doomed to happen, does hap- 
pen! A new object is pursued, obtained, 
and straightway our interest turns forward 
to something else ; again to clutch a some- 
thing, and then again forget it as a crushed 
flower. Forward ! forward ! until time for 
us has ceased. Greville now became, more 
than ever, eager to ruin Beal, and was well 
aware of all the ins and outs of Reily's 
Daatured plans. The next important step 
was to secure the iron chest that stood in the 
library at Knowle Manor. He turned over 
in his thoughts all he could remember of that 
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room ; he, one by one, brought to his mind 
all and every bit of furniture there ; and even 
recalled the titles and position of sundry 
books ; the portraits, also, he could at once 
enumerate ; but the strong iron box he could 
not remember. 

He and Reily, pleasant Jack Reily, held 
several consultations, but without coming to 
any definite decision. At first Reily attempted 
to press on the marriage, but his tact soon 
felt that Greville's heart was with the title 
and mortgage deeds, not with the beautiful 
living ornament which he considered already 
bought, although not yet paid for. 

'Not yet,' Greville had said; 'not yet. 
Let us have dresses, jewellery, and all that 
money can prepare, and then the wedding, 
and Miss Real's mortification. Miss O'Byrne 
can wait ; the iron chest will not. ' 

They talked the subject over, and their 
last consultation led them to the decision of 
going down to Knowle Manor and calling on 
Mr Real. If he received them in his library, 
they so far realised the fact that the strong- 
box was, or was not, there ; and if there, 
then their perfect know^ledge of its position, 
and other circumstances, would help them in 
their plans. Rut if Mr Real did not receive 
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them in the library, then Greville was to inti- 
mate to Beal their wish to rest at his agree- 
able mansion, and they both were assured that 
they would receive a courteous invitation to 
remain. They soon arrived at Knowle 
Manor, and on being received in the drawing- 
room, Greville at once apologised for their 
sudden appearance ; introduced Reily, and 
with all due politeness expressed a wish to 
stay there. The kind invitation came as 
a matter of course. Next day, as the two 
allies strolled in front of the house, Reily 
remarked, 

' No obstacle against doing all we want. I 
have taken the liberty of entering the library, 
and there saw, measured, and tried the weight 
of our object. The only difficulty now is 
to find human tools, who will do the job for 
us, and yet not ask too much. I propose, 
that while you occupy old Beal, in a walk 
to whatever place you and he fix on — cow- 
house, stables, grounds, or anything — I will 
go over to the head-keeper, and have a chat 
about poaching, and all the rascals of the 
neighbourhood. He, as a keeper, most 
certainly can tell of them all, and will with 
pleasure show his knowledge to me, as to 
an inmate of his master's house. So I am 
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off before old Beal can catch me for some- 
thing else/ and having thus spoken, he 
turned on his heel, and was soon out of 
sight. The head-keeper. Brooks by name, 
but commonly known as ' Daddy,' received 
him politely, and seemed to be perfectly 
aware that he was the master's guest. They 
discussed many events connected with game, 
and gradually turned towards poaching. On 
this subject the keeper. Brooks, had many 
anecdotes, adventures, and wonderfiil suc- 
cesses. He described and descanted^ on 
poacher after poacher, but to Reily none 
of them appeared to come up to his estimate 
of the rascal that he needed. He inquired 
about the under-keepers ; these Brooks 
vouched for, as too strictly honest and un- 
corruptible fellows, and added, 'that when 
one of them had caught, in the very fact, 
almost the worst poacher on the estate, he 
actually converted him into a steady friend, 
and useful ally — that is, what I call a usefiil 
under-keeper.' 

* Yes,' said Reily ; ' and no doubt of it a 
clever fellow; but tell me, what became of 
the converted poacher ? ' 

* He became one of our watchers, and a 
rare good one he is.' 
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'And how long did all this conversion 
take?' 

' Just an hour or so. He was caught one 
afternoon, and next day he was with us, 
promised continued good behaviour, and has 
ever since worked well.' 

*I say, keeper, do you not think that 
rather sudden ? Do you not sometimes 
doubt his continued honesty ? ' 

' I have doubted, and do still doubt ; and 
you, sir, are right in your suspicions. Still, 
I have never found him out in any roguery, 
and I am well up in it.' 

* I tell you what ; that is a clever rascal.' 

'Well, sir, he is clever, and no question 
about it ; and he may be a rascal ; but since 
his apparent reformation, the game is less 
poached, and hares have wonderfully in- 
creased, and that is always my way of 
judging an under-keeper or a new watcher,' 

' What is the fellow's name ? ' continued 
Reily , carelessly. ' Anything funny in that ? ' 

' No,' was the answer, 'dear me, no ! John 
Pickard : that is his name ; and we have 
heaps of Pickards all about here.' 

' And most of them poachers perhaps ? ' 

' Yes ; many of them are so to this day ; 
troublesome fellows they are. There, sir. 
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there is our man just walking down that 
glade ; he is off to the large oak, and near 
that distant tree will watch until sunset.' 

They spoke of the woods and how to im- 
prove the coverts ; and when Reily knew 
that half-an-hour had elapsed, he said Good- 
bye to Brooks and left the lodge. He 
strolled into the forest, and, acting on his 
usual habit, went to the right, because to his 
left lay his real object. Brooks once looked 
after him and thought of him no more. 
Reily kept the large oak in sight, and after 
a considerable circuit, at last halted under 
its wide-spreading branches. No John Pickard 
was there ; so he sat down on one of the 
roots and lighted a cigar. For one long 
hour, save sometimes the slight rustle of a 
hare or pheasant, not a sound was heard. 
He arose and looked most attentively all 
around ; not a man was there. He listened, 
and once again turned his eyes to every 
quarter, both far and near. It was plain to 
him that John Pickard was not at his post ; 
and if not at his post, where was he ? ' He 
is a clever rascal,' thought he ; 'he is at some 
devilment, while the keeper, poor innocent, 
thinks that he is here at his duty.' He took 
out his case, drew from it another cigar. 
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struck a match, and lighted the tobacco, and 
his eyes were naturally fixed on this. A 
slight shade seemed to come between him 
and the sun ; he looked up, and there before 
him stood one who must either be a poacher 
or the missing watcher. 

' Good-afternoon, sir,' said the man, touch- 
ing his hat. 

* Very much so,' answered Reily ; ' what 
may your name be ? ' 

'John Pickard, sir; I am watching this 
place, and thank you much for not having 
disturbed the game.' 

'Well, while you were away, I watched 
here in your stead during a long hour, at the 
very least.' 

'Thank ye, sir. Bill Jones came and 
looked at you ; and. Lor', how scared he was ! 
He mistook you for me ; but when he did 
see that it was your worship, and I not there, 
he was off like a hunted hare ! ' 

' Oh ! ' continued Reily ; * and why did my 
presence, or your absence scare the poor 
feUow ? ' 

' Do you not see ? if I was here, I could 
not be elsewhere ! but if I was not here, why, 
I might just be, where I w^as least expected ; 
so he was off, and I after him ; and I saw him 
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and six other poachers, dogs and nets " skee- 
dadle " at a rare pace ; and clear off the 
estate, Hke a flock of wood-pigeons ! ' 

' Ah ! that was it, was it ? ' said Reily, 
not beUeving a single word of the watcher's 
true story ; but this very belief that it was all 
a clever and impromptu lie confirmed him in 
his idea that Pickard's sudden conversion 
from stealing game to his apparently good 
conduct, was a trick and the height of hipo- 
crisy . All this persuaded him that the very 
rascal now before him was the man whom he 
so ardently wished to discover. ' So Pickard 
you wish me to believe all that ? ' 

' Just as much as you please, sir, no more 
or less, even as your worship may consider 
right. ' 

This again pleased Jack Reily ; there was 
no assumption of offended honesty; and 
there was the easy-going careless way of 
an unprincipled, demoralised, untruthful 
scoundrel. He was pleased ; he was now 
sure, that he knew his man. 

'There is half-a-crown for you, because 
you have told me such a clever lie.' 

' Thank ye, sir,' said the man, as he deftly 
caught the money ; ' thank ye, sir. Is there 
anything else I can do for you ? ' 
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* Not to-day ; but if, on some other occa- 
sion, I wanted a little bit of mischief done^ 
could you not give a helping hand ? ' 

' Certainly, I could, and even a large share 
of your worship's mischief would not hurt 
me,' and here he gave the half-crown a 
twist high up into the air, caught it, winked, 
and put it into his pocket ; then he slapped 
the said pocket, and said slyly, ' Eight half- 
crowns make a pound ; we do not see a 
pound here every day of the week,' and 
having again winked, he stood stockstill. 

'You and I begin to understand one an- 
other. So, can I meet you here to-morrow ? ' 

' No, sir ; not here to-morrow, but if your 
worship really wants to see me to-morrow, 
I shall, at two in the afternoon, be on the 
top of that hill there — just about a mile 
from here.' 

' Good,' answered Jack Reily, ' I shall be 
there, wind and weather permitting.'" 

* Very well, sir ; then there we meet to- 
morrow, but do not go too near the place 
until you see me on the top ; and even then^ 
make sure that it is John Pickard.' 

* I will take every care. Good-day !' And 
so the man apparently of high position, and 
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the man apparently of scoundrel instincts, 
parted, and each sought a confidant. 

Reily was too late for lunch, which, re- 
served for him, he ate in solitary meditation. 
He did not meet Greville alone until next 
day, and then they had a long talk about 
John Pickard. To Reily he seemed to be 
the very sort of villain that they needed ; 
but, in meantime, Greville had also played 
his little game. He had carefully scanned 
the countenances and general bearing of all 
the men-servants, and had fixed on one as 
the most rascally-looking fellow he had 
almost ever seen. 'Appearances may de- 
ceive,' said he, ' but depend on it that if we 
need a traitor in the house, then Ebenezer 
Morris is the man. I am sure that he would, 
for half-a-crown, rob a church, or betray his 
own mother ! ' 

' Like enough,' answered Reily. ' Money 
is the Archimedean lever by w^hich the world 
can be moved, so, you pursue your home 
discoveries, and I will go to meet my re- 
formed poacher.' 

* Do,' said the other ; ' and I go to narrate 
to Miss Beal the beauty of my bride, the 
charms of all my London establishment, and 
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how there never have been seen such 
diamonds as I now possess.' 

' Good again/ laughed Reily ; and he 
sauntered on until he had lost sight of the 
mansion, then putting on better speed, he 
hastened towards the trysting-place on the 
hill indicated to him yesterday by John 
Pickard. 

John Pickard had also sought and found a 
confidant, and this confidant was the under- 
keeper, John Smith, alias Warren Knowles. 
After having told all that had happened 
between Jack Reily and himself, and having 
laughed most heartily at the fact, that while 
lying on a branch of the large oak tree, he 
had seen Bill Jones approach, and then bolt 
at the sight of a stranger ; and how he him- 
self had slipped down and pursued ; and how 
on his own return he had regained his position 
on the branch ; and how, perched above, he, 
for at least during an hour, had watched the 
stranger ; and finally how, seizing the mom- 
ent, when the other's eyes were turned down- 
wards to his cigar, he, John Pickard, had 
silently dropped from the oak tree. He 
showed the half-crown, asked and received 
permission to keep it. He next recounted 
the appointment for to-morrow, and added, 
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' Now, Mr Smith, I wish you also to be 
there, for I am quite sure, that in spite of 
good clothes and ready-money, if ever a 
dirty blackguard lived, he is this make-believe 
gentleman. ' 

'With all my heart,' answered Knowles, 
' How shall we manage that ? ' 

' While I was making this appointment, I 
thought of it.' 

* To-morrow, at about one, you go up to 
the north side of that hill, and, I daresay, 
you well know the gully on that side, which 
runs up to within a few feet of the top ? ' 

' Yes, I do, and every stone of it.' 

' Do you ? ' said Pickard, looking up inquir- 
ingly. ' I do wonder how you come to know 
this country.' 

' Never mind that just now, but go on.' 

' Ah,' sighed Pickard, and continued. ' You 
climb that gully to the very top, and I will 
meet you there about two ; when that gentle- 
man comes up, I will so place him that you 
will hear all.' 

' I see it,' said Knowles ; ' there is a large 
stone right on the top, behind it I can lie 
hidden ; and so you and he can sit on it, or 
down against it, the other side from me.' 

' Is there a large stone on the top ? Well, 
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how you, Mr Smith, know all this, and much 
more, is to me a mystery.' 

' All light,' said Knowles, ' I will be thera 
Now let us go our rounds, and so Good-night; 
we meet on the hill at two to-morrow.' And 
thus these two confederates or confidants 
also parted, but not for evil. 

The morrow was fine, and as Jack Reily 
walked through the woods, he could not help 
admiring the stillness and beauty of the 
surroundings ; he reached the large oak ; and 
having retired under its branches, he again 
sat on the roots ; occasionally he glanced at 
the hill, although he knew, that it was not 
yet time to expect John Pickard. Luckily 
Warren Knowles knew how to creep on to 
wild-fowl, or how to stalk a deer, besides his 
little practice among the American Indians. 
Carefully and skilfully therefore did he 
climb the gully ; and when at the summit, he 
immediately lay down behind the large stone, 
and moved not. Sounds, distant and near, 
met his hearing ; for each and all he could 
account; by the sudden liight of several 
birds, he became aware, that someone was 
passing down a road, a little to the north of 
where he lay ; presently a hare came quickly 
up the gully, and he knew that someone 
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must have frightened the animal just be- 
low the ascent, and on that same side. He 
listened, and after a time he heard the 
crack of a dry branch. Still he listened, and 
again heard, and soon saw a partridge rise ta 
its wings from about half-way up the gully. 
The unseen wanderer was certainly coming 
up his way. As his position allowed his eye- 
sight to command the approach, he waited 
quietly, and at last perceived a strange man 
slowly climbing up, using both caution and 
attention. The man seemed to expect some 
one to be somewhere near the top ; for, as 
he reached the summit, he looked carefully 
to the right and left, stopped once in order 
to listen, and then again advanced a few 
steps. He looked at his watch, as if satisfied 
at his own punctuality ; he sat down, hidden 
by some stunted thorn-bushes, and gazed 
down the dingle, and over the country be- 
yond. So near was he that Knowles, with- 
out any change of position, stretched out 
his arm, and laid his hand on the other's 
shoulder. 

* That is right,' whispered the man, with- 
out turning his head, or caring to look ; what 
are we to do ? An under-keeper here at 
Knowle Manor is Hilton.' 
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* Report to Miss Kathleen O'Byrne or 
Mr Lyall/ answered Knowles, ' that one 
John Gaunt, an under-keeper here, is the 
man they seek ; his real name is Hilton.' 

The man took out a note-book, wrote 
therein, and read aloud, but in a suppressed 
tone, 

' John Gaunt, an under-keeper at Knowle 
Manor, is Hilton ; report to Miss Kathleen 
O'Byrne or Mr LyalL' 

He waited, book in hand, for a short time, 
returned the said book to his pocket, half- 
rose, crept down the hill, and disappeared in 
the surrounding woods. 

' It is very plain,' meditated Knowles, 
Hhat I am here accidentally in somebody 
else's place. I have put for a time the whole 
batch on the wrong scent ; nevertheless, some- 
one among them had, for the moment, cleverly 
hit off the right slot. Wonders will never 
cease ; and it seems to me that, as I am fond 
of adventure, I have now found at home the 
spot to suit me and my wishes. ' So thought 
Knowles. Just then Pickard's voice sounded 
near him : 

* Are you there, sir ? ' 

' All right. Is Mr Reily on the road ? ' 

* Yes, sir. I took a peep at him under the 
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large oak tree ; he is there on the watch, so 
that I may not deceive him. Cunning fellow 
to hide himself, and keep me in view — there 
he comes ; no deceit this time ; all in the 
open, as if he had never sneaked under that 
big tree.' 

No doubt Reily had seen Pickard climb 
the hill, and when assured of his man, he 
straightway had followed. Like a wise 
fellow lie did not beat about the bush, and 
having had his eyes on the hill for a long 
time, and seen nobody, he concluded that all 
was safe, and his words unheard by any 
other than the friendly watcher. 

' Pickard,' said Reily, I have an odd job, 
very odd, to do, but no diflSculty for two 
or three stout fellows, and as I have taken 
a fancy to you ' 

' Very kind of you, sir ; a poor fellow like 
me.' 

Reily looked fixedly at him, but not 
perceiving any leer, or look of would-be 
cunning, he felt satisfied, and continued, 

' Yes ; as I have taken a fancy to you, 
so you shall get the pay for this job ; but 
as you must have help, can you find a couple 
more stout fellows, who for a fair reward, 
will risk a little at night ? ' 
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^ Well, sir, I do know several, but I have 
my doubts that perhaps they are not quite 
the sort for you.' 

' You are right, Pickard, I take my fancies ; 
so if you could direct me to some willing 
fellow, fond of a tip, and not over particular, 
I would go and have a little talk with him.' 

* Well, sir, the greatest rogue that I know 
is George Lee, we call him " Lying Lee ; " if 
you wish to see him, take your revolver and 
wander out upon that heath yonder, ask the 
first person that you meet, man, woman, or 
child, and you will soon come across that 
George Lee ; or if, as may happen, you 
should see no one, just wander about the 
heath until you see a tent, in all probability 
down in some hollow ; you are likely to dis- 
cover it by the wood-smoke as the evening 
is setting in, and sooner or later you will find 
your man ; he is in the neighbourhood, as I 
saw him last night when he did not see me.' 

' But how shall I tackle him ? ' 

'Well, say that you will pay him, and if 
by any chance that does not open his ears, 
just become me for a moment, and say, " I 
last saw you at the 'Pied blackbird' not 
twelve hours ago, so you see I am safe, man." 

VOL. II E 
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Say that off-hand and softly, and he, after 
that, will be like a tame cat/ 

* Good again,' answered Reily ; ' but will 
he do an odd job and not peach ? ' 

* Well, sir, of course with me and others it 
all depends on what it is, and what is the 
price.' 

Reily paused ere he spoke again ; he passed 
his hand into a pocket as if lost in thought, 
and was weighing the pros and cons of his 
next words. Finally, he slowly extracted a 
ten-shilling piece and gave it to his com- 
panion. 

* Pickard,' he continued, duly making an- 
other and impressive pause on the name— 
' Pickard, you and others will have to meet 
me some night at Know^le Manor, and I have 
chosen you because you can be there without 
causing suspicion. Someone from within 
will open the hall door to you, and you and 
your companions will have to go noiselessly, 
without your shoes and without a word, up- 
stairs and carry down and out a heavy iron 
chest, bring it to where you are directed, 
pocket your money, and keep silence for ever 
after.' 

' All that is most easily done here,' said 
Pickard, ' and not much risk in it ; but you 
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go and see George Lee ; and if he and his 
crew cannot do your job, and most willingly, 
why, just come to me once again.' 

* I see,' answered the other, ' you are 
afraid of losing your place, and you are right ; 
for, with its loss, you no doubt would have to 
forego several pleasant advantages. Yes ; we 
must meet again, and that soon.' 

^ Lor', sir, just come through the wood, and 
about here, and we are sure to meet almost 
on any day you like.' 

' Right again ! I am off ! ' and so saying, 
Jack Reily walked down the hill by the same 
path by the which he had ascended, quickly 
gained the wood, and was lost to their view. 
Piekard passed across the brow of the hill, 
and he and Knowles cautiously made their 
way down the other side of it, and thus by 
no possibility could have been seen by Reily. 

' What a piece of rascality is that man ! 
but we can do them all round.' 

* Yes, Mr Smith, we can ; it is really most 
wonderful, how a clever rogue can be out- 
witted by an honest man ; provided always, 
that he is really honest ! I have more than 
once been in the witness box ; and law ! sir ; 
to see the look of scorn and ill-temper on a 
barrister's face when he finds (and they are 
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terribly sharp ! ) that a poor fellow speaks 
the truth, and means to stick to it ; he 
simply hates that fellow : so in everjrthing, 
be cautious, be careful, be funny if you can ; 
but be true ; truth is the wonder of the 
world, and a very rare thing ! ' 

* So it is, Pickard ; therefore let us be true ; 
Good-bye ! I am off to my rounds ; and you 
had better track Mr Reily ; just see what he 
really does ! ' 

And thus once again they parted. 



CHAPTER V 

A PEW days after the above-mentioned in- 
cident, Warren Knowles, suddenly, in the 
middle of a covert came on John Pickard ; 
who, touching his hat, said ; ' been waiting 
some time, sir, for you ! glad to see you at 
last ! ' 

* How are you, Pickard ? ' answered 
Knowles ; ' anything the matter ? ' 

* Nothing the matter now, but t'other day 
I followed Mr Reily, until he was met by a 
gipsy boy, and as I then knew, that he 
would, of a certainty see George Lee, I 
turned back, and left him to his own devices/ 

' That was right, Pickard.' 
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* Yes, sir ; and since then I have heard 
that he was so very much pleased with these 
honest gipsies, that whatever his wickedness 
about the iron chest may be, he and the 
gipsies will do the job, and I am to be left 
in the dark, and no bright sovereign to come 
to my palm.' 

* Ah ! ' exclaimed Knowles, ^ if we did but 
suspect some of their plans, we would thwart 
them.' 

* I know their plans, Mr Smith, just as 
well as they do themselves.' 

* Do you ? Then come along, let us talk 
as we move, for thus no one can overhear all 
we say, even if a little is listened to.' 

^ Yes, Mr Smith. A few words will do it. 
To-morrow, a little before two in the morning, 
Mr Reily will meet three or four gipsies, 
who, fully instructed by him, will wait 
handily hard by until the stable clock shall 
have struck two ; when the hall door of 
Knowle Manor will have been unlocked and 
unbarred from within, for there is a rascal or 
two in every house. These gipsy fellows will 
quietly walk in, go upstairs to the library, 
and bring out an iron chest — the iron chest 
mentioned by Mr Reily while with us on the 
top of the hill; carry it off, according to 
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orders, to where Mr Reily waits, and take it 
to whatever place he wishes ; that is it, 
and nothing more.' 

' Let us go to the lodge,' answered Knowles, 
'and there we will make ready. It strikes 
me that we can disappoint them in an easy 
way of which they little dream.' 

To the lodge they went, and prepared 
ready for use some good rope and a pole. 
When these were arranged according to 
Knowles' ideas, Pickard departed as if on his 
usual rounds, but promised to meet Knowles 
at twelve midnight near the mansion, and in 
meantime to prowl about, a,nd also to pick up 
any further information if he could. At 
twelve o'clock precisely the two men were at 
the appointed place of meeting. As the 
clock ceased to strike, Pickard whispered, 

* No further news, and all quiet.' 

* Then you wait here ; w^hen the clock 
strikes the one quarter-past, you advance to 
the hall door ; I shall be there ; the rope and 
pole are with you.' 

' Yes, Mr Smith.' 

Warren Knowles soon found the secret 
entrance ; and having passed up the hidden 
staircase and thus into the library, and find- 
ing all really quiet, he so timed his descent 
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as to be at the hall door just as the quarter 
was struck. Pickard was also there. Having 
slipped off their shoes and gone noiselessly 
up to the library, they quickly fastened the 
rope securely and skilfully round the chest ; 
the pole was brought through a loop in the 
rope and also tied ; then each man uplifting 
one end of the pole, they easily carried the 
weight down. As they went out of the hall 
door they replaced their shoes, and were soon 
safe and sound far from the house ; and long 
ere the clock chimed two in the distance, the 
iron chest was in the keeper's lodge. 

^ Now, sir,' spoke Pickard, * all will be quiet 
to-night, it always is so when poachers or 
gipsies are at some other devilment; so 
much so, that whenever I find that all is 
silent and apparently nothing going on, I 
get frightened, and if I can possibly guess, 
I go to find out what it all means.' 

^ Well, to-night,' answered Knowles, * we 
know all about it, and as everything will in 
all probability be still, I shall take a short 
turn, and then to bed.' 

^Mr Smith, if you really mean a short 
round, could you not come with me ? I 
have promised to meet a friend, and if I was 
caught, I quite believe that my brains might 
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be knocked out ; so if you come, you can 
watch, and at the least sound or sight of 
man, never heed who it is, but give me a 
strong and unmistakeable hint to look out 
for myself 
*To be sure I will. Let us be moving.' 
About this time Jack Reily met George 
Lee and three others of his tribe. He had 
ready gear, much the same as that used by 
Knowles and Pickard. He sat down, anxiously 
awaiting for the clock signal that it was two 
clock, and the hall door unfastened. The 
clock struck ; and while Reily slunk under 
the dark shade of a tree, the gipsies went 
silently to the entrance. George Lee turned 
the lock-handle, the door yielded ; they 
entered ; he brought forward a dark lan- 
tern, and thus were enabled to mount the 
staircase, and find their way to the library 
door, and seek the iron chest. They reached 
the very spot ; there could be no mistake ; 
the stand, on which was usually the chest 
was in its accustomed place ; but no iron 
box could they see ; the room was examined 
to its very corners ; still no chest. Now 
Reily's words, * Two guineas a-piece you shall 
have, the moment that you have pitched that , 
chest into the deepest pool of the river ! ' 
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when therefore he had reluctantly become 
convinced that the chest could not be found, 
George Lee had remembered that saying. A 
gipsy's invention, in order to win money from 
friend or from foe, soon finds an expedient. 
He spoke not, but by a quick sign showed 
his friends that he wanted help ; he raised 
the stand (on which the iron chest was 
usually placed) lifted it on to the rug before 
the fireplace ; wrapped the said rug neatly 
round it ; tied the rope, as if to carry a 
heavy weight ; passed the long pole through 
a loop, raised the above-mentioned stand, 
marched silently down the stairs, across the 
hall, and out into the open air. George Lee 
— Lying Lee, waved his lantern once, and 
then turned it dark, this being the signal 
agreed on with Reily, who, weary with 
waiting, was much rejoiced that the adven- 
ture had apparently not missed its aim. He 
walked on, while the gipsy fellows followed ; 
they soon reached the river, and from oflf a 
foot-bridge threw their burden into a pool, 
when immediately, and even ere the bubbles 
in the stream had subsided, George Lee 
turned round to Reily, and whispered, 

* Now, the money.' 

Reily was by no means a nervous man, 
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but from their manner and general bearing, 
he felt assured that, on the smallest pro- 
vocation, his companions might knock him 
on the head, and sink him also in that 
same deep, dark pool. He paid the money 
promised, regained the mansion, hurried in, 
fastened the still open door, hastened up- 
stairs without meeting any drawback ; 
and ere the stable clock struck three, 
was dreaming of fame and fortune. The 
gipsies had watched him. When he was 
lost to their view, George Lee chinked the 
golden coins ; a slight chuckle went round ; 
another moment, and they were gone. Al- 
most noiselessly, and right quickly and skil- 
fully, they passed along the ground. Even 
Warren Knowles, who watched over the 
safety of his friend, the reformed poacher, 
might have been left unaware of their ap- 
proach ; but having seen, and most thoroughly 
felt, the importance that Pickard had put on 
a timely warning, he had laid himself down, 
placed one ear on the ground in order thus 
to mark the slightest vibration, while the 
other ear was free to catch any sound 
communicated in the usual way. He had 
long listened, and yet he tired not ; not 
only was he resolved to do his duty and 
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fulfil his promise to Pickard, but he felt 
a real pleasure in testing every sound and 
fixing a reason for it. Suddenly, and yet 
softly, there came a slight vibration on 
the ground, while his other ear distinctly 
marked the whirr of a pheasant on the wing ; 
he raised himself on to his knees and gave a 
long loud whistle, such as any gamekeeper 
gives to a dog or distant sportsman ; then he 
remained perfectly still. After a lapse of 
some ten minutes, Pickard rejoined him. 

* You did that well, Mr Smith, and just in 
time ; another second, and I should have 
been caught. Lor' ! what an escape I have 
had!' 

* You shall tell me all about it another 
time ; now I'm off to bed ; it is high time 
for a sleep.' 

Next day, as these same two men walked 
through the woods, Pickard, in answer to a 
question from Warren Knowles, said, 

^ My story, sir ? it is a very simple one. 
Would you, Mr Smith, wish to hear it all ? ' 

* I should, and more especially all that led 
to your last night's adventure.' 

' That is still more simple.' 

*Out with it then, Pickard; I should 
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much like to know how and why you ran 
these risks ? ' 

* Well, I must go back to my old poaching 
days. The first thing that then, in those 
days, struck me as odd was this, and it 
gradually led to all the rest, even to all the 
risk I ran last night, and to a great deal 
more. Well, whenever I joined a gipsy or 
two, and more decidedly so when Rhoda Lee 
was not one of us, we generally made a good 
bag; but when I was with any others, we 
nearly always failed. The other men made 
the same observation. We tried many plans, 
and many different tricks in the poaching 
line, but in spite of all our efforts we never 
had a great success. One night, having 
previously arranged and agreed about every- 
thing, I went over to the gipsy encampment, 
and as the night suited, we, that is, I and 
the gipsies, were soon off to make a haul 
at a certain corner of the estate. In order 
to carry out our previously arranged plan, 
we had placed on a tree, a young fellow, who 
understood how to watch, and also had 
brains enough to dodge a spy ; so when I 
and the gipsies left the tents, he at once saw 
the direction towards which we marched, and 
was off to my friends, and they immediately 
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set off to the opposite side of the Knowle 
Manor. The poachers had a tremendous 
night ; they nabbed any amount of hares and 
pheasants. When I met them again next 
day, we were all in the highest of good 
spirits, and soon had our pockets full of 
silver money. It had been so good a hit 
that we determined to try it again, both in 
order to keep up the supply of our pleasing 
gains, and also to prove, that somehow or 
other, the gipsies were at the bottom of our 
ill-luck. To me it was all doubly-good, as 
I shared with my old companions the 
poachers, and also with the gipsies. The ap- 
pointed night came, and we managed things 
much in the same way as we had done on 
the former occasion about which I have just 
told you. I went with the gipsies, so I 
knew that all the men were with us. 
The poacher who watched in the tree also 
counted them, and he vouched for the num- 
ber ; but nevertheless the poachers made a 
bad thing of it ; someone must have managed, 
or somethinor must have occurred to mar all 
their work. One thing was certain, that the 
gipsies and I always had good sport, while 
the others had not. One night they took 
out with them a large mastiff, a thing that 
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poachers look on generally as a blunder. 
Well, again, on the first night they had 
capital luck, but on the next again a failure. 
Although the mastiff at first entered into 
the spirit of the afikir, he gradually showed 
more and more unwillingness to act, and on 
his last night, was, after a search, found 
lying down behind a bush, and merely wag- 
ging his tail, altogether refusing the use of 
his powers in order to find the cause of our ill- 
luck. So that was no use. Another time we 
all agreed to come out on some certain days, 
named long beforehand, without any further 
communication between us. Well, sir, the 
first time it answered capitally, and then, 
even like our other dodges, it was of very 
Httle good afterwards. Another attempt we 
also used ; half of us went one way, and half 
the other ; but even this, which once or twice 
told well in our favour, failed more and more, 
until we considered it a game " played out." 
In the meantime, I and the gipsies had every 
success we could desire. In despair we 
poachers ceased to meet, and thus the others 
got all the ground to themselves alone. 
Still I and Bill Jones occasionally had a 
small venture, we two alone, and very well 
we did. Meanwhile the gipsies, having 
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broken up the other bands of poachers, 
began to show me that they no longer wished 
for my companionship. So I and Bill Jones 
got hold of his brother, a young fellow about 
my size ; we put my coat and hat on him, 
and he appeared a perfect John Pickard, 
and more especially at night. We three 
poached for a time and made fair wages ; 
but again it was the old story, less and 
less catches, and at last almost nothing. 
Now I brought into play what the likeness 
of young Jones to me had suggested, and 
was intended to help and »to hide. One 
night the two brothers went as usual ; to 
anyone they would have appeared to be not 
the two brothers, but Bill Jones and his mate, 
John Pickard. Meanwhile I sneaked be- 
hind ; I tried every dodge, and all my skill ; 
but it seemed like magic. I neither saw nor 
heard anyone, neither man nor dog ; and 
nevertheless we were baulked of our sport. 
I said, " Persevere ! " and I, Bill Jones, and 
his brother, did stick to it — we just managed 
to live. I worked my invention, and did all 
sorts of clever things ; but, clever or stupid, 
I learnt nothing. Now, two things were 
certain ; the first, that the gipsies did well 
almost every night when they took a turn ; 
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the other certainty was, that the first time 
that we tried any new arrangement, we gene- 
rally did well, but never so well afterwards. 
There was plainly some regular cause at work 
in favour of the others, and against us ; and 
this cause I determined to find out. All 
this was before you, Mr Smith, came here. 
I therefore took to wandering, more like a 
keeper than a poacher, all over the estates ; 
and if I came on some bit of poaching, I lay 
bye, and, unseen, merely watched the sport ; 
and all this sometimes by night and some- 
times by day. I soon knew every bush and 
every stone — in fact, I now know all Knowle 
Manor almost as well as you do, Mr Smith, 
but not quite. I knew all about Mr Brooks 
and tall Gaunt ; and most of their dogs began 
to look on me as one of themselves, and if 
we met, would wag their tails and think no 
harm. While on one of these quiet rounds, 
I came on a set of fellows quite strangers to 
me ; so I naturally watched them and spied 
all their ways. They were not real poachers 
who live by the work, but idle fellows from 
a neighbouring town, who nevertheless worked 
their night's sport in a neat and masterly 
way. I kept myself for a time aloof, yet 
noted all they did. Although with bad suc- 
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cess, they still worked on, and I by degrees 
crept nearer and nearer. I soon discovered 
that there was sonie cause for their want of 
luck, which their skill and perseverance did 
not justify ; in fact, it struck me that now or 
never I had a chance of tracing, and at least 
finding some clue to the object I had in view. 
At last there was between them and me only 
one straight and solitary bush. This bush I 
determined to reach unseen, and thence watch 
how the whole affair was carried on, and if 
possible, mark the mystery of their failure. 
I waited until a dark cloud had floated across 
the moon, and all was in heavy shade, then 
I again crept forward until I knew that I 
was on the very spot where stood that 
solitary bush. The cloud passed away, the 
bright moon shone out, there were the 
poachers, there was the wood, there was the 
tree behind which I had long remained, but 
Mr Smith, believe me, that at the time it 
took the courage clean out of me ; Mr Smith, 
the bush was gone. I lay down ; the sweat 
rolled off my face : I have laughed at it since, 
but at the time the fear of ghosts, witches, 
and hobgoblins came upon me ; I trembled 
in every limb. When I had somewhat 
recovered, I arose, and slunk away, and left 
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those town fellows to their own enjoyment. 
I slept badly that night, but broad daylight 
brought back my courage, and with courage 
also came the necessary coolness for con- 
sideration. I soon saw, that although I had 
missed the first golden opportunity, I had 
nevertheless at last found some clue, not 
only to how we poachers were watched, 
but, I hoped, if luck would again help me, 
also to perhaps trace how and by whom 
we had been so often thwarted. That bush, 
like 'Jack-in-the-green' on Mayday, must 
have had a living being inside of it. One 
thing was plain, that if I, or anyone else 
met this man, he had only to remain stock- 
still, and we should pass him without notice ; 
while he, on the other hand, could observe 
every thing. Nearly a month went bye, 
when someone told me that poachers were 
out I at once went on their track, and 
soon found them to be again the same set 
of town fellows. This time I merely kept 
them in sight, and gave all my cunning 
and labour towards the discovery of the 
moving bush. I roamed round and round, 
but all appeared deserted. Several times I 
stalked some solitary bush, only to find it 
well rooted in the ground. One thing I soon 
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found out, and that was, that these town 
fellows w^ere not enjoying good sport. I 
therefore gained courage ; my hope returned ; 
in all probability the moving bush was near. 
Now, at last I understood how all our at- 
tempts at killing game had been baulked; 
the bush wandered to and fro, and of course 
all the hares and pheasants bolted. The mere 
smell of a human being is more than enough 
to frighten all wild animals and birds, and 
any one on the move is still more alarming. 
A better plan to clear a covert without noise, 
and without killing, could scarcely have been 
devised. I was this time altogether un- 
successful in mv efforts and wishes ; but 
I felt assured that the bush must have 
been there, and spoiled the poachers' sport. 
Some time passed ere I had formed new 
ideas, but at last I struck on an alto- 
gether more skilful plan of action. Up at 
Knowle Manor, a lady called Miss Beal, a 
niece of our master, had, and has still a 
beautiful small black and tan terrier, this 
was the very ally which I needed. The 
first thing I did was to waylay Miss Beal, 
until I knew that her dog was with her, 
then I went boldly up, perhaps a little 
abruptly, and asked her the way to the 
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keeper's lodge ; the terrier of course flew at 
me and barked furiously; his mistress scolded 
him, so I ventured to praise the * little beauty/ 
and thus the dog had his first lesson towards 
receiving me not as an enemy. After this, I 
even carried a small piece of meat in my 
pocket, and whenever I met the lady's pet, 
he had a mouthful. Time rolled on ; and 
the dog and I had become fast friends. I 
next watched for the hour at which he was 
usually turned out for a run at night, and 
waited for him night after night, until he 
always sought me, allowed me to lift and 
nurse him, eat his mouthful of meat, which I 
never forgot to give him, and then pleasantly 
and silently returned to the mansion. Next 
time that I heard of poachers I was punctually 
at the mansion, hidden in my accustomed 
thicket, and at the right time met the small 
black and tan terrier, caught and carried him 
ofF; he was nothing loath, and wagged his 
tail as he went. During many hours I 
wandered about, always keeping my small 
companion under my coat, warm and snug, 
but still wide-awake. After some hours the 
moon began to sink below the trees, and I to 
wander homewards ; then, for the first time, 
the small dog gave a low growl ; I passed 
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my hand round his snout, and he was silent ; 
I looked, I listened, but I neither saw nor 
heard anything. Again I relieved his head, 
and then again the low growl. It was 
beginning to be dark, so I held his nose 
down and went onwards ; but a few yards I 
stopped, and remaining perfectly quiet, I 
kept every sense on the alert. The dog 
made an eftbrt to free himself, I stooped, so 
as, if possible, to bring the bush (for I felt 
assured that it was the same living bush, the 
"Jack-in-the-green") between me and the 
last light of the sinking moon. While I was 
bending down, and letting my eyes wander 
from bush to bush, from tree to tree, and 
stood fully prepared for a rush at me, the 
terrier tried to turn in my arms, I took the 
hint, and turned myself round. There was 
a rustle near me. I could not see, but know- 
ing that it was "now, or never," I dropped 
the dog, rushed forward, and seized the bush 
in front of me. I held it, but it moved not ; 
a feeling of disappointment came over me, 
I loosened my hold, and drew back ; I should 
have been outwitted, but for the dog; he 
bounded forward, and barked at this verv 
same bush, and persevered in his attack. I 
therefore thrust into it my right arm, which 
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immediately received a blow from some hard 
weapon, so as completely to paralyse it for 
the time. As my other hand released its 
hold, the bush fell on me, and I was startled 
at the speedy flight of its occupant. Al- 
though my arm pained me much, I darted 
forward ; and for at least a mile, my chance 
in the chase seemed a bad one — just as I 
felt, that my pursuit was becoming hopeless, 
and that the " Jack-in-the-green," both in 
speed and endurance, outdid me, a big dog, 
belonging to Brooks the keeper, met and 
took the runner by the throat ; down man 
and animal went together, and I saw that 
the dog was underneath. I came up just in 
time to save him ; a hand had pressed his 
windpipe, and he was so nearly done that he 
crept into the wood and disappeared — in all 
probability, went home. The human being 
rose, struck at me with a long weapon, and 
again turned to fly ; but I was too nimble ; I 
closed, and, to my surprise, believed that I 
was struggling with a boy, so slim, so small 
did my adversary seem to be. I could make 
use of only one arm — my left — the other still 
was numbed and useless. How all this 
might have ended, I know not ; but Miss 
Beal's small terrier ran up, and by barking 
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and snapping, made an unexpected diversion 
in my favour. At that very moment, 
I put a leg out behind my antagonist, 
pressed suddenly and strongly against the 
throat, and I was the conqueror ; I stood 
astride over my prostrate foe ; then for 
the first time my enemy spoke. "Surely, 
John Pickard, you will not hurt a woman ! " 
I started back; the voice sounded most 
familiar ; 1 relaxed my hold, but even as I 
did so, the recumbent figure sprang to her 
feet, and off, twice as nimbly as before. I 
at once saw the impossibility of pursuit, I 
saw that her speed and wind were far beyond 
mine. With difficulty I recalled my little 
four-footed ally, but in a short time 1 was 
able to walk home with him under my coat, 
and on arriving at my mother's home, we, 
dog and man, shared bed and breakfast 
together. At about ten in the morning I 
carried my little friend safely home to 
Knowle Manor. Miss Beal kindly gave 
me half-a-crown, and insisted that the house- 
keeper should look at my arm, and that I 
should return and have it constantly dressed, 
until it became perfectly well.' 

' But,' exclaimed Knowles, who until now 
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had listened in silence. 'Who was the 
woman — ^the '' Jack-in-the-green ? "' 

* Well, sir ! continued Pickard ; the voice 
haunted me, its echo returned again and 
again, for I knew it well. For some time I 
ahnost despaired of making it out, and 
thought and thought, without any good 
result; if I met a woman, of any age or 
degree, even a lady, I listened in hopes of 
the familiar tone, and always turned away 
sadly disappointed : at last one night, while 
I lay awake, the knowledge came suddenly 
on me; the sudden conviction, that that 
voice was the voice of Rhoda Lee, sister of 
George, otherwise "Lying Lee."' 

' So far, so good, Pickard,' said Knowles ; 
*but answer two questions; first; what has 
all this to do with last night's adventure ; 
and again, why have you told me this long 
affair ? ' 

'Well, Mr Smith; I told you all this, 
because, as Mr Reily said to me, I have 
taken a fancy to you, I have indeed ; and all 
this has to do with last night in a most 
serious way ; you told me, that you wished 
to hear all ; so let me thankfully tell you, 
that but for you last night I should most 
certainly have been caught, been half-mur- 
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dered or murdered altogether : and I should 
be most delighted, to have your help again 
on some other night.' 

* You must tell me a little 'more, for I do 
not altogether understand it/ 

* Well, Mr Smith, please to keep our secret 
about the moving bush ; I have never, before 
this, told it to man or woman ; but somehow 
I always feel a confidence in you, perhaps 
because you have been so kind to me and 
mother/ 

' Never mind the kindness^-I do it for the 
sake of your dead brother. Now, let us have 
a little more of your story.' 

' You shall have it, Mr Smith ; for I really 
do need your help, and, what is more, your 
advice.' 

' On with it, then, Pickard ; no excuse is 
required for a tale with either fun or adven- 
ture in it.' 

'Then, sir, let me say that the whole 
thing, the cleverness of the deception, the 
coolness of her courage, her speed and nimble- 
ness, all fixed Rhoda in my thoughts ; the 
which is an awfully dangerous thing for a 
young fellow like me. Somehow I could not 
get rid of her out of my head and heart/ 

'Come, come, Pickard, did you not say 
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that you had her in your arms, and almost 
thought she was a boy, so small and slim she 
seemed; perhaps that helped to bring her 
so often to your mind ? ' 

' Well, it may have had its share ; but, 
bless you, Mr Smith, to think of a young^ 
woman running like that ; fight a dog, and 
conquer me/ 

'And, Pickard, did she not as a woman 
in danger, appeal to you as a man ? Hey ! 
might not that also help to bring her to your 
heart of hearts ? ' 

' It might, it did, but whatever the cause, 
there was I for ever dreaming of Rhoda Lee, 
so I resolved to trace her again, and, if I 
could manage, to get into an explanation 
with her. The first time I ever felt rheu- 
matism was then. For thirty-two nights I 
sat on a lonely yew tree ; a tree that stands 
quite by itself on the bare heath. Rain or 
wind, fair or foul, there I was. On the 
thirty-third night of my watching, the moon 
for a moment shone out, and there on a path 
moved the living bush. It was merely a gleam^ 
and then the clouds again shut out all light. 
I was down from the tree, and on the track in 
a jiffy ; I knew how difficult it would be to 
get near her, and unperceived ; but, with care 
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and caution, I did it, and then I noted how 

slowly and cautiously she went forward. 

We reached the dark thick wood, and 

although I was close on her, within three 

feet or so, I nevertheless lost all sight of her, 

and all knowledge of her whereabouts. I 

tried every bush, I listened, I remained, 

during more than half-an-hour, motionless 

and silent, but it was all utterly useless. 

'* Rhoda," at last I said; "Rhoda, do give 

me one kind word." No answer came; I 

felt that I was alone. I turned in despair, 

and started towards home. When I came 

near to the boundary of the wood, I became 

aware that it was watched ; I therefore went 

to the rightabout, but again, on reaching the 

opposite side, again I found men on the 

look-out ; I took another way through the 

thickets, and came to a spot where the wood 

ran out like a tongue on to the heath ; there 

again were watchers. I now perceived that 

all exit was barred. I well knew that to 

climb a tree was no safety, a dog would soon 

show my hiding-place ; a pit or hollow was 

equally no protection. I believed, and, 

rightly that these men were gipsies, and 

if it were so, then I was well in for some 

very rough treatment. It did strike me 
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that the moving bush, whether it contained 
Rhoda or someone else, had beguiled 
me into a trap, and that, in all probability, 
George Lee and others had seen me in the 
old yew-tree, and had determined to teach me 
the wisdom of not spying, but of leaving 
gipsies alone. My poaching habits made 
me perceive that these watchers gradually 
reduced their circle, and were closing on 
me or on whatever was their object. I never 
give in : I therefore tried every dodge in 
order to break out unperceived and in safety, 
believing, even against hope, that some oppor- 
tunity might turn in my favour. No, not a 
chance, not an opening ; everything was well 
done ; I considered that every gipsy man was 
there. Silently yet surely my fate appeared 
inevitable — to be half-murdered, lamed for 
life, or even left dead in the wood. Still I 
persevered ; I took my last chance, and crept 
into a mass of briars so thick and so high 
that at any other time I should have called 
it most impracticable. There I resolved to 
remain and abide the issue. Attentively I 
listened — a low voice almost inaudibly sighed 
out, " John Pickard." I whispered, '^ Here " 
" Hush ! " answered the low voice, " come to 
me." I knew that it was the voice of Rhoda ; 
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had it not often haunted me for days ? ' * Hush ! " 
she again breathed ; '^ hush ! keep your wits, 
or you are a dead man ! " I went to her ; 
the bush was raised and put over me, and 
Rhoda pushed me forward ; I yielded, and 
understood that she had my life or death in 
her hands ; I was impelled by her straight 
towards a tall fellow, whom I at once recog- 
nised to be a noted wrestler, and who could 
with one shout call a dozen or more strong 
fellows together to his help. I held my breath 
and drew myself together. I resolved to 
struggle to the last ; but, no ! a gentle voice 
behind me said, "It is I, Rhoda." The 
tall man, the noted wrestler, drew aside, 
and I passed out alone, and free I walked 
slowly, as before I left the wood, until I 
reached a hollow on the heath, there I 
joyously threw off the bush, and I doubt 
if Rhoda or even a deerhound could have 
caught me. The two miles to my mother's 
cottage seemed to be only a few yards. I 
rushed in, and upstairs, and there, panting 
and weary, I sat down for a few minutes on 
the window-sill of my bedroom, and then, I 
know not how it came to pass, but for the 
first time after many years, I fell on my knees 
and gave thanks to God. Now, Mr Smith, 
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I think you can guess where I went, whom 
I wished to see, and did see, the other night ; 
on that night when you watched for me, and 
cleverly, and just in time, gave me a whistle, 
whose sound saved me from George Lee and 
those with him ; again I most heartily thank 
you for it.' 

' I guess it all, Pickard ; you are a bold 
man. But having told me so much, could 
you not tell me a little more about that same 
last night ? ' 

'I have very little to tell. I rightly 
guessed, that while George Lee was away, I 
had a good chance of seeing his sister alone. 
I went stealthily towards the encampment, 
the dogs had often seen me there, and knew 
me, so after one or two barks they were 
satisfied and ceased. I w^ent straight to 
Rhbda's tent ; between it and her brother's 
there she was, I walked forward and sat 
down near to her ; she looked at me, and I 
watched her look of fear and caution. 

'"I am almost alone," she said, ^^but a child 
can light a fire that will burn a city ; here 
your life is in danger." ' 

' ^' Rhoda, I am come to see and to thank 
you, and I do really thank you, the other 
night you saved my life."' 
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'"And therefore," she answered, "you are 
come to-night to lose it." ' 

'"No, I have a safe hand on the watch; I 
shall have due notice." ' 

' "You are caught to a certainty, my brother 
and others are out on a risky deed, they will 
return with less noise than an owl through, 
the night air." ' 

' " I will risk it ! " ' 

' " And die," she added.' 

' " Live or die ! I love you, and that is why 
I came here to-night. I could not live and 
let you be ignorant of this."' 

' " You have said it ! so, as a wise man, do 
go!"' 

'"Will you be my love?" I answered ; "say 
yes, and I am off." ' 

' " John, be content. If I have saved your 
life, it was not because I hated you." ' 

We talked long, and in a low voice ; the 
very lowness of the words, and the knowledge 
of the risk, that I ran, all added sweetness to 
the time. I pressed her with love ; and I 
had even noticed a softness of manner come 
and increase. I think, she also had utterly 
forgotten George Lee, and all the world, 
when clear, strong and long-continued came 
your timely whistle. I at once understood 
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that it urged haste ; we sprang to our feet ; 
she eagerly whispered, " Off, and away, not a 
word, not a moment more." ' 

' I knew it ; so with a wave of my hand, 
"another time," I said, and was gone. I 
dashed into the heather, and lay down, and 
even as I did so, I saw go past, within a few 
feet of me, George Lee and his three sturdy 
companions. I waited a short time ; then 
having crawled through the heather until 
over the brow of the dingle, I was soon by 
your side, safe and a proud man. She has 
not, she did not say so, but nevertheless she 
is mine. I say, Mr Smith, were you ever 
in love ? ' 

* Yes, my man ; I have been in love.' 

* You have been ; and do you mean to say 
that it has all come to nothing ? ' 

' No, not quite so far as that ; and it may 
just happen that you may have to help me.' 

* Oh, Mr Smith ; then you are in love ? ' 

' In love ! I tell you what it is, a man is 
not wholly a man until he is in love.' 

' Well, that is just what I have lately felt. 
I am at least twice the man I was before 
Rhoda crossed my path.' 

' I think,' said Warren Knowles, ' that 
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here our paths separate. Have you any- 
thing else to tell ? ' 

*One little incident of no meaning, but 
rather odd. On the very night in which I 
discovered and chased Rhoda, and she so 
cleverly escaped, while I crept like a shrew- 
mouse through copse and thicket, I met one 
man, a man to whom I am no match, so I 
lay still, and held the black and tan terrier 
quiet, he passed on, and left me unperceived ; 
now the odd part is, that during the whole 
time that he was near me, my little friend 
wagged his tail. Now that . was odd ! 
Very odd ! Good-day, Mr Smith, Good-day/ 

And so John Pickard turned to follow his 
own separate path ; but Knowles hastily said, 

* Stop, Pickard, this is odd and rather 
interesting. Who was the man ? ' 

^ The man! Whatman?' 

* The man at whose presence the black 
and tan terrier wagged his tail.' 

' Oh ! that man I ' 

* Yes, that man ; having told me this much 
you must finish it by telling me his name.' 

*0h, certainly, Mr Smith, if you really 

wish it?' 

* I do wish it, and will know.' 

'Mr Smith,' whispered John Pickard, 
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while he looked most cautiously around, * yes, 
we are quite alone.' 

' Quite alone,' continued Warren Knowles, 
' who was that man ? ' 

John Pickard drew himself together, as- 
sumed an air of mock politeness, and quaintly 
imitating Warren Knowles' inexplicable bow, 
raised his hat and said, 

* May I be permitted to say that he was 
Mr Smith ? ' 

Warren Knowles turned on his heel and 
walked away ; to him this turn in the con- 
versation was extremely displeasing. Pickard 
watched his retreating figure, and uttered 
half-aloud, 

* He need not fear me ; he has helped me 
in every way, and made my once wretched 
mother to be a woman of joy and song ; but 
if he and that fair lady do not understand 
one another — well, all I can say is, that per- 
haps my name is not John Pickard, and 
perhaps I am somebody else in disguise I ha 
ha!' 



CHAPTER VI 

In a small room of a wing attached to 
head-keeper Brooks' cottage sat Warren 
Knowles. Everything in that room was 
plain, but clean, snug, and comfortable. 
Knowles himself was dressed in an old, but 
well-fitting shooting suit of tweed ; and 
if a stranger had entered, he would have 
at once perceived that he was in the presence 
of a refined and well-bred gentleman. Mrs 
Brooks removed the dinner and left him to 
his solitude ; but by her deference it was 
evident that she knew him to be the heir to 
Knowle Manor. He drew an arm-chair to 
the cheerful wood fire, and leaning back (or 
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a few minutes, yielded to the full enjoyment 
of the heat. Gradually his mind reverted to 
his last conversation with John Pickard, and 
then and there he considered the meaning of 
all that had passed between them. One 
thing needed not a second thought, and that 
was, 'John Pickard was head over heels in 
love with Rhoda Lee, and perhaps Rhoda 
Lee was in love with him. ' The thing which 
annoyed and puzzled Warren Knowles, was 
doubt of how far, and how much, was known 
to John Pickard about the association of him- 
self and Ethel Beal. His words mattered 
little ; a dog might have know^n him just as 
easily as the black and tan terrier had be- 
come a useful ally to the other ; but he very 
much disliked the idea that a mere fellow like 
Pickard should become his confidant about 
anything that had passed between him and 
the fair lady in question. On one point he 
came to a firm determination, the which was, 
that if there was the least suspicion that his 
meetings with Ethel Beal had become known, 
or in the least degree talked about, then he 
would precipitate matters, even if by this very 
precipitancy he should risk his happiness and 
all the sentimental ideas in which he deUghted 
to indulge. Long he pondered, and formed 
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resolves and plans ; he also carefully recon- 
sidered all his wishes and arrangements re- 
specting the mortgages on Knowle Manor; 
the title-deeds were in his possession ; there, 
in the corner, stood the iron chest neatly 
disguised as a small ottoman ; but although 
in his power, he still held all the documents 
as sacred — as a trust through which he 
dared not break — the copies of the mort- 
gages were his by right, and yet he felt 
some repugnance in using what he had ob- 
tained surreptitiously. He believed that the 
day might come when all he had done, and 
especially in saving all his own title-deeds, 
and Mr Beal's mortgages, and other precious 
documents, might be of enormous value. He 
gave reins to his ideas, and imagined all sorts 
of pleasant surprises and incidents, in all which 
Ethel Beal had a share ; he thought of his 
parents' return, and full enjoyment of their 
old home ; his own marriage, and the down- 
fall of all the contrivances and wickedness 
of Messrs Reily and Greville. He long sat 
maturing his future, until at last fatigue and 
comfort held their sway, and he slept. He 
slept on, peacefully and continuously, until 
with a start he awoke ; he had dreamed that 
the black and tan terrier had suddenly barked. 
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' Why, Di : ' (the terrier's pet name, the 
short for Diamond, the black Diamond,) 
' Why, Di,' he said aloud, I could not have 
heard you more distinctly, even if you had 
been here/ 

He arose, and even as he rose, again came 
the short sharp bark of Di. Kno wles sprang 
to the door, opened it and Di rushed in 
barked and ran to the door and looked back. 
Knowles put a revolver into his pocket, 
seized his cap, and a large bludgeon, and 
he following Di went off at best speed, 
racing through coverts and across open 
glades; in a short time they came to a 
hedge, Di dashed through it, and Knowles 
leaped over ; there within a few feet of 
him, on the highroad, in the bright moon- 
light were three against three, and ap- 
parently opponents engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight ; but one was kneeling on the ground, 
and just as Knowles' eyes 'gathered in the 
group, a tall man fell across the kneeling 
figure, while the last of these three sprang 
forward, and yelled, * If I die, I will mark 
you for ever,' swinging his bludgeon with 
both his hands, he brought it down with the 
force of a sledge-hammer, his opponent re- 
ceived it on his stick, and exclaiming * Take 
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that/ struck in return, but too late, for 
Knowles, with his hand from behind stayed 
the blow, and the man rolled over, either 
stunned or killed by his now successful foe; 
another was felled by Knowles, who closing 
with the third, and now the only one remain- 
ing, soon wrestled him to the earth, and with 
the man's own neckcloth tied his hands 
behind him. 

' Ah ! sir,' said John Pickard, * I am well- 
nigh done ; but just stop the carriage, or the 
rascal will be off with it. ' 

Knowles looked in the direction to which 
the other pointed, and for the first time per- 
ceived a carriage whose driver had almost 
turned the vehicle round ; but before this 
was fully accomplished, he ran, and sprang 
up to the box-seal. Pointing his revolver, 
he said, 

* Pull up, or you are a dead man.' 

' I will do whatsoever you wish,' answered 
the driver. 

Knowles knew the voice, and hastily ex- 
claimed, 

* Are you the Knowle coachman ? ' 

* Yes, I am ; and master and miss lie 
there murdered.' 

* Stop here,' answered Knowles ; * the car- 
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riage will take them home. If you move an 
inch I shall shoot you.' 

In a second he was back at the group ; he 
raised Mr Beal, who groaned, but did not 
appear to be conscious. Pickard came to 
help, and said in a half-whisper, 

* I fear the old gentleman is hurt, but she 
is safe enough,' pointing to the figure still 
lying on the ground. 

Knowles knelt, and gently raised Ethel 
Beal to a sitting posture, so that she rested 
against him. 

* Thank you,' she murmured, ' I am not 
hurt ; help my uncle.' 

Knowles heeded not, but sent Pickard 
with the cup of his drinking-flask to fetch 
water. It was brought, and she drank. 

* Is my uncle hurt ? Oh, do see to him.' 
Knowles placed her against a bank, and 

then, as she requested, raised Mr Beal. To 
him was a little brandy given, and he was 
carefully supported to the carriage, to which 
the two men also brought Ethel Beal, w^ho 
had so far recovered as to be able to help 
Knowles in his care of her uncle. Just as 
Knowles gave directions to Pickard to mount 
the box-seat and tell the coachman to go 
home, there came again the short, sharp bark 
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of Di ; he was placed in the carriage, and 
sat in his mistress' lap, watchful and intelli- 
gent. The drive seemed long although only 
half-an-hour passed by. Mr Beal was soon 
carried upstairs, when Knowles superintended 
and personally helped to undress and plaxje 
him in bed; then Ethel Beal entered, and 
she and Knowles used their best skill and 
experience. In due course the medical man 
from the neighbouring town arrived. Hav- 
ing heard the professional opinion on the 
case, and left the patient in the care of his 
niece, Knowles, together with Pickard and 
six good men, hastened back to the scene of 
the night's fray. Not a single man nor a 
single thing was there, but on the road were 
well-defined marks of the scuffle. 

* Could any dog of Brooks' take up the 
scent, and still enable us to secure these 
ruffians ? ' 

' Impossible ! ' answered Pickard, ' it is a 
bad night for scent, and I can see that they 
have gone away by the hard road.' 

* Then I tell you what it is, Pickard, can 
you stay here until daylight ? ' 

* I can, sir, for while you were helping Mr 
Beal, I took a good supper, and the night is 
half-over.' 
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* Then you stop and watch here ; but no 
fighting if you can avoid it. Just watch 
until daylight ; at first dawn I will come 
back and bring with me Mr Beal's retriever, 
Rover ; we shall thus see if we can find any 
clue to this ruffianly set.! 

So said, so done. Knowles hastened to 
the mansion, in order to be of use to Mr 
Beal and his niece. He heard that Mr Beal 
was still unconscious ; and the medical man, 
together with Ethel Beal in the bed-room 
attending to the case. Knowles utterly and 
thoroughly forgot all idea that he was merely 
an under-keeper ; he knocked at the door, 
was asked to go in, and entered. The 
medical man arose, believed him to be some 
near relative, bowed courteously, and said, 

* Mr Beal is, if anything, better. I have 
examined his wounds, which, except one on 
his head, are of no account ; but that on his 
head appears to be serious ; still, I have 
dressed it, more for the present I cannot do, 
but I shall wait and not leave him.' 

* Thank you,' said Knowles. *And now 
let me present you with another patient, 
who, I am sure, is in some need of your 
skill.' 

* You are not hurt, I hope ? ' said Ethel 
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Beal, in an anxious and nervous manner. 

* Have we all this time forgotten you and 
your danger? How selfish we have been/ 

* If you are hurt,' suggested the medical 
man, * the sooner you look to it the better ; 
delays are always dangerous/ 

* Oh, thank you again, both Miss Beal and 
you ; but I fear, there is one much more in 
need of your care, than I am, so I hope you 
will at once attend to this young lady.' 

' Miss Beal,' said Mr Crofts, the medical 
man, and turning towards her he continued ; 

* I trust, that you were not at the fray.' 

* Not only was Miss Beal at the fray, but 
was actually in it ; and when I arrived was on 
the ground, almost insensible, and her uncle 
had fallen across her. We had some diffi- 
culty in completely restoring her ; and she 
was not herself, until at least some ten 
minutes or more, after our arrival here at the 
mansion. She went upstairs, and was revived 
by a little water and sal volatile.' 

* How know you that ? ' exclaimed Ethel 
Beal, in astonishment. 

' Salvolatile has a strong scent ; so has the 
eaii-de-cologne on your handkerchief, and sup- 
ported by these stimulants, Mr Crofts, Miss 
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Beal has managed to attend on her uncle 
in this room.' 

* Young lady, this is most unwise ; permit 
me to feel your pulse ? ' 

He did feel her pulse ; and after a short 
series of questions, Mr Crofts ordered her off 
to bed, and he himself personally gave precise 
instructions to her maid. On his return to 
Mr Beal's room he advised Warren Knowles 
to go to bed and rest, then he suddenly asked : 
* Whom have I the pleasure to address ? ' 

Knowles felt the appeal, and formed a 
sudden resolution. 

'Mr Crofts, although you do not know 
me, I perfectly recollect you ; and if we had 
leisure to be merry, and circumstances ad- 
mitted it, I could entertain and puzzle you 
for a considerable time ; but as things are 
here rather serious, I will just ask you to 
pledge me your honour that what I shall tell 
you will go no further ; believe me, I think 
your word once given will bring you some 
pleasure.' 

'I will more willingly give you the re- 
quired pledge, simply because I do recollect 
you, although, as yet, I cannot recall your 
name ; believe me, on honour, that what- 
ever you confide to me shall go no further.' 
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* Mr Crofts, I am very pleased that you 
have recollected me. It is some years since 
we met, but we have always been the best of 
friends. I see you are wondering at all this ; 
my name will explain all. Although here, 
for a time, I call myself John Smith, and an 
under-keeper (and please to remember this 
name and calling), in reality I am Warren 
Knowles/ 

* Is it possible ! ' exclaimed Mr Crofts ; 
' give me your hand, Warren — a friend, and 
also son of an old and very dear friend, and 
one more than a friend. I am lost in as- 
tonishment ! ' And they shook hands most 
heartily ; * but,' added the medical man, 
* there — no more — go to bed ; you need it. 
You shall be called if anything happens.' 

Mr Crofts refused to allow Knowles to 
enter the sick man's room ; he himself went 
in, nodded a * Good-night ' to his newly- 
returned friend, and shut the door. Warren 
Knowles went to a bedroom, wrapped a couple 
of blankets round him, threw himself on 
the bed, and slept. His usual habits re- 
fused to let him sleep on when dayhght 
came. At the first break of dawn he was 
up ; he soon found Rover the retriever, and 
thus accompanied hastened back to John 
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Pickard, who was there still on the watch, 
but had neither seen nor heard anything 
bearing on the subject of the previous night's 
attack. Knowles made the willing dog to 
hunt all around, then they and the dog 
gradually widened the circle of their search. 
Often the dog led them on the scent of hare 
or pheasant, and often were they disappointed 
in their hopes ; but soon their four-footed 
companion understood that game was not 
their pursuit, and many times returned to 
Knowles, and waited for some better instruc- 
tion ; Knowles took out by turns, and caused 
Rover to retrieve them one by one, a hand- 
kerchief, a pocket-book, and everything he 
had about him, and finished by throwing 
even his own cap. The dog now seemed to 
appreciate these examples, and when he again 
in obedience to Knowles, made casts all 
around, pheasant after pheasant, and hare 
after hare appeared close to him, and he 
heeded them not. At last a sudden idea 
seemed to possess the dog ; he turned away, 
and at a brisk gallop disappeared in the 
direction of the place where the fray had 
taken place. 
* That is right, Mr Smith : let him go : he 
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has his reasons, although he would find it 
hard to express them.' 

The two men had not long to wait; the 
intelligent animal soon reappeared, came to 
them with delight, and dropped a glove at 
Knowles' feet ; he took it up ; it was a well- 
worn kid glove, and bore the name of a 
London tradesman. 

' We will just give him another cast in the 
same direction. Come along, Pickard : if we 
are to find anything else, it will be near the 
battlefield.' 

The dog roamed hither and thither, but 
several times, and always with disappoint- 
ment, returned to one and the same spot ; 
this spot the men also examined ; it was evi- 
dent that someone must have remained there 
for a considerable time. By Knowles' re- 
quest Pickard cut a hazel wand and stuck it 
upright on the very place.' 

' Now, Pickard, I think that you must 
have had enough of it; so oif with you 
home, and to bed.' 

' Thank you, Mr Smith ; but do first tell 
me one thing — Did that black-and-tan terrier 
fetch you last night ? or was your coming a 
mere accident ? ' 

' Your small friend came and called me. 
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I guessed at once what he meant, and fol- 
lowed him like the wind.' 

* Ha ! when I saw how things were going, 
I sent him off to you, but I could not tell if 
he fully understood me ; but he did under- 
stand — and a lucky thing for us — or I, Mr 
Beal, and the young lady, were lost. How 
are they, Mr Smith ? ' 

' Mr Beal is under the care of Mr Crofts, 
the doctor ; and Miss Beal I have not seen 
for many hours. So Good-night, now ; but 
in a short time you and I must talk over all 
this event.' 

' Very well, Mr Smith, Good-night ; or 
rather — ^and excuse me — Good-morning.' 

They separated. Pickard walked some 
distance lost in silent meditation ; then turn- 
ing round he said half-aloud to himself, 
'That is a kind fellow, but lor', he is not 
an under-keeper, nor a head-keeper either ; 
and I take it old Daddy Brooks knows all 
about it. He a keeper, look at the clothes 
he has now got on, are they the clothes of a 
keeper ? I tell you what it is, Pickard, he is 
here after Miss Beal, and no doubt about it ; 
yes, it must be so, and I hope I am right, 
because, d'ye see, if it is not Miss Beal, it 
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must be some dowm-ight devilment.' And 
so Pickard reached home, and to bed. 

Knowles, when they had separated, walked 
on, until he came in sight of the mansion, 
then he also stopped. * That Pickard seems 
a kind fellow, a well-meaning man. I will 
some day do more for him ; he might have 
asked for the glove, but no, he trusted it to 
me; here it is, and now to see what this 
hard substance is inside it ? ' 

He took the glove out of his pocket, and 
carefully drew it inside out, and in the third 
finger found a ring ; and on this ring were 
engraved a coat of arms and motto. Here 
was a clue at last; and therefore, rejoicing 
mightily, he and Rover entered the house. 
The dog at once sought his usual most com- 
fortable bed — a well-dressed sheepskin — at 
the foot of the stairs. Knowles speedily 
found a room now fully prepared; he was 
soon within its luxurious surroundings, and 
there he slept long and soundly. 



CHAPTEE VII 

Grevillb and Reily had again met at their 
club, had just finished a pleasant dinner, and 
now, with a bottle of perfect claret before 
them, rested from their gastronomic labour 
of love. 

* Tell me now all about it,' said Greville ; 
* the servants will now leave us to ourselves, 
so you can relate all from beginning to end.' 

'A very pretty story it is,' answered 
Reily ; ' almost a romance, and full of ad- 
venture.' 

'Do you mean to say that, for the first 
time in your life, you have been part and 
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parcel of a romance, or even indulged in 
adventure ? ' 

' Hush ! not so loud, Greville. No ; there 
has been romance and adventure, but I did 
as I do at a theatre — I stood on one side and 
saw the play for which I had paid, and was 
much entertained with the whole affair. It 
was well done ; the mise en scene excellent, 
but perhaps a little too true to life, for the 
rich villain came out successful ! ' 

* Oh, that is you, I suppose — but do begin 
at the beginning, and so even to the end.' 

' First, you gave me money when last we 
parted; it has borne good fruit — the very 
crop for which we sowed. I was soon once 
again among the gipsies, and really they are 
an awful set of ruffians ; do anything for 
money.' 

' Ah ! ' put in Greville, ' I have known 
others of the same disposition.' 

' Of course you have. Those gipsies gave me 
no end of trouble ; they asked an extravagant 
price because there might happen a httle 
killing ; they talked of magistrates, coroners, 
and juries, and even of hanging ; but I 
soon perceived that for " magistrates, juries, 
and hanging," I was to read " tens, hundreds, 
and thousands." We discussed it for an hour 
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or more, and then began to understand one 
another; they saw that I was not quite 
inexperienced, and I perceived that sovereigns 
by tens were quite a high way of bidding for 
their assistance in almost any villany. I 
made a good bargain, and they undertook 
the job; the only difficulty was to arrange 
it all, so that I might be always ready to 
advise and direct, yet never committed to 
the action. In a few days, according to 
agreement, I met a gipsy girl in the woods, 
and she was to be perfectly ignorant of the 
affair, but just to tell me when and where 
I was to meet the men. She came, and 
a very pretty wench she was, tall and slim, 
dark as a sloe, with a voice like a bird's 
chirp. She gave me the message, and 
when I had thoroughly understood it, I gave 
her a chuck under the chin, and she, (I shall 
never forget it,) gave me a pat on the cheek, 
that rolled me over and over. I thought my 
head was off, or at the very least, that my 
neck was dislocated, so that I was fairly afraid 
to move, lest the spinal cord should snap. I 
lay there during a considerable time, and at 
last a sort of half-gipsy, half-poacher, and 
whole rogue, appeared before me, and unfeel- 
ingly said, " I think, sir, that you had better 
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get up ; give me your hand." I only groaned 
and looked at him. " Better get up, sir ; " he 
again said ; "or you will get your death of 
rheumatism." 

That was a strong argument, so I took his 
outstretched hand, and rose gently and care- 
fully to my feet ; then I recognised an old 
acquaintance, one John Pickard, who, I 
believe to be, just what I have said, half- 
gipsy and poacher, and wholly a rogue. My 
first suspicion was, that he had seen and 
overheard all the message given me by the 
gipsy girl, about my appointment with the 
gipsy men ; but he looked innocent, and so 
after a little talk, and an attempt on his 
part, to clean the mud from off me, he went 
his way and I went mine, but nevertheless he 
had heard and seen all, as the sequel proved. 
The gipsy man, George Lee, had received 
positive information that about a certain 
hour, on that very night, Mr Beal would 
in his carriage pass a lone spot where no 
houses were, very little traffic, and high fir 
trees all around. At the stated hour I was 
there ; George Lee was at his post, together 
with two of his gang ; strong fellows they 
were, and the very three who had carried 
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off from Knowle Manor the important iron 
chest. 

' " Now," whispered I to George Lee, " I 
do not appear, whatever happens. Do not 
kill old Beal, and leave his niece alone ; bring 
his despatch-box to me at this spot, and then 
the sooner you and your merry men disap- 
pear the better — only first be sure that I 
approve of the box."' 

We talked no more ; minutes went on, 
and the moon rose ; a few night birds flew 
by, and an owl hooted. At last, in the 
far distance a horse's footfall sounded ; 
presently came the noise of wheels, and 
then a carriage approached. It was really 
very pretty ; the carriage lamps shone and 
struggled with the moonlight ; the owl 
flew noiselessly away, and the three men 
drew out across the road ; it put me in mind 
of "Fra Diavolo." George Lee challenged 
the coachman. " Pull up, pull up, man ! my 
sheep are all over the road." The coachman 
pulled up ; George Lee said, " Now, keep 
quiet, or you will have a bullet through your 
skin!" A gipsy held the horses by the 
head, whilst George Lee and his other com- 
panion appeared one on each side of the 
carriage. Mr Beal inquired what was the 
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matter ; Lee answered, " We must have your 
despatch-box, and at once." To this old 
Beal objected, so a short talk took place, and 
then, just after the old gentleman Beal had re- 
luctantly handed out the despatch-boxthrough 
the open door, and Lee had turned to bring it 
to me, the man at the horses' heads shouted 
out, " Look out, pals, here is someone on 
us ! " Lee threw the box over the hedge 
towards me, and in the next moment was 
fiercely engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with 
that half-gipsy half-poacher fellow, John 
Pickard; no doubt he had heard what the 
gipsy girl had told me in the wood ; old Beal 
got out of his carriage more nimbly than I 
thought possible, and stick in hand strode 
towards Lee ; but ere he reached his object, 
the other rascal was between them : next 
(just as in a play) appeared the niece ; she 
sprang out, and, regardless of danger, ran 
towards the combatants, but the third 
gipsy had already left his post at the horses 
heads ; so that, just as the niece reached her 
uncle, he threw her on to the ground; old 
Beal and John Pickard made a good fight ; 
and, I meanwhile stole from my shelter and 
secured the despatch box. I was already a 
few yards on my way home, when I heard a 
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rush through the wood ; a tall man jumped 
over the hedge ; I turned, and looked back at 
the fray ; I saw old Beal knocked down and 
fall across his niece, and then Lee and his 
two friends successively fail in their attempts ; 
I saw them all down, bound, stunned, or 
dead. I waited no longer, but got stealthily 
off, walked to the railway station, looked to 
my luggage, and half-an-hour afterwards was 
on my way to town.' 

* Well done ! ' exclaimed Greville, ' well 
done and well told ! and so, I suppose, that 
is all?' 

' One little bit more. I have, during the 
last few days, had all Beal's papers copied, 
and have read them myself. Yesterday, his 
despatch-box, including his papers, was neatly 
and carefully made into a parcel and sent 
back to Knowle Manor, where I have no 
doubt that it now is. We thus know nearly 
all his affairs, both of business and pleasure ; 
he has lost his iron chest, and we remain 
" masters of the situation " ! ' 

* Ah ! ' said Greville, / then we shall soon 
make him a bankrupt ! ' 

' Certainly ; but there is one drawback.' 

* A drawback ! What may that be ? ' 

* Only, that we may have murdered him.' 
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'It is the double event/ added Greville; 
* in either case we win.' 

* I saw him/ answered Reily, ' get an 
awful smasher on the head ere he fell ; still, 
perhaps, his hat may have helped him ; and 
some men have hard skulls.' 

' Let him die, if he prefers it. I, while 
we wait for news about the old fool, will go 
in for the glory and the reputation of marry- 
ing the handsomest woman in town, and 
of arranging the most exquisite marriage 
festivities that are possible to give.' 



J 



CHAPTEE VIII 

Kathleen O'Byrne sat alone, lost in thought ; 
her remembrances wandered over her past 
life ; every occasion (when an advantage had 
been hers, or she had even hoped for one) 
recurred to her. Not least were the several 
adventures of Ball, Pistol Ball, and some- 
times called Brandy Ball. She smiled, while 
she remembered how often she had revenged 
his first cheat in securing a draught of water 
by a broken promise, and how then, and 
afterwards, she had not only secured ample 
revenge, but robbed him of valuable booty? 
Hilton, and his clever evasion, came across 
her. She again meditated on this longed-for 
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revenge, although revenge deferred. Her 
thoughts passed on to her marriage — this 
was dehghtful — wealth, station, admiration, 
and renown. She fully appreciated her own 
beauty. She saw that diflSculties might 
occur, and that, even to a man who neither 
loved nor admired, there might arise serious 
reasons for never completing the marriage. 
She, nevertheless, feared not ; she trusted to 
her wit and powers of deceit. A card was 
brought up to her from a man who waited her 
leisure ; she read it, and desired him to be 
immediately admitted. He entered and 
bowed. 

' Have I the honour of addressing Miss 
Kathleen O'Byrne?' 

* I am Miss Kathleen O'Byrne, and by 
this your card, now in my hand, I understand 
that you are a detective employed on my 
behalf' 

* Quite correct, ma'am,' answered he, *we 
have found the man whom you seek ; he is 
one and the same, as an under-keeper at 
Knowle Manor, and his name is John Gaunt' 

' John Gaunt ; is he tall and spare ? ' 
' He is, ma'am, and answers to the de- 
scription given to us — of the culprit, Hilton.' 
' Is he fair, with brown hair ? ' 
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^ He is, and his beard and moustache are 
short, and darker than his hair.' 
' Is he talkative ? ' 
' No, he is not — rather silent and surly.' 

* That is not like Hilton, and yet it might 
arise from cunning, or a suspicion that he is 
discovered. Did he look at you as if he 
read your thoughts ? Did he look as if he 
might be a dangerous fellow when brought 
to bay ? ' 

' Very much so ; when he knocked me 
down, I felt at once that I was not the first 
man whom he had bowled over. Then he 
merely watched me rise, patted his dog, and 
went on his way whistling.' 

' Hilton to a shade, except the whistling. 
If he had gently hummed a tune, or slightly 
laughed, your portrait would have been 
perfect.' 

* Ma'am, he never hummed anything ; but 
he did laugh — ^a sort of " haw ! haw ! " and 
drew himself up like an English grenadier 
on parade.' 

* He is Hilton ; it is his portrait ; but why 
did he knock you down ? ' 

' Because I called him Hilton ! ' 

* It must be Hilton ! No one but he 
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could feel offended, or commit a violence, at 
the mere sound of that name.' 

* Ma'am, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that we have found our man ; and I should 
wish to receive further instructions. 

* Simply, let all other expenses cease, 
except for one man, who must keep Hilton 
in sight, and watch his actions, in order that, 
not now, but whenever I might wish it, he, 
Hilton, may be forthcoming to answer for 
his crimes committed against every law, 
human and divine.' 

' Please, ma'am, to give me orders in writ- 
ing ; and also to cast your eye over this little 
account.' 

Kathleen turned to a table and wrote her 
wishes; she also inspected the account. 
For a few minutes she was lost in thought ; 
then she paid it with gold in full, had it 
duly stamped and receipted. 

* These are my orders,' she said. 'Let them 
be carried out ; but it must be understood, 
as they are of the first importance, in fact, 
it is a proviso of such weight that it over- 
rides every other consideration, that no one 
is to report to me, in any way whatsoever, or 
on any account, until I shall in due course 
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have sent to you, or to your oflSce. If there 
is nothing else you may go.' 

'Nothing else, ma'am; Good-morning.' 

And so the detective departed. Kathleen 
had thus another strong reason for hastening 
the day of her wedding. Malice ; not love 
or money impelled her towards revenge ; 
self-love, and the love of wealth made her 
defer it; but in her heart she vowed that 
the day would come, when, at every risk, she 
would crush Hilton ; and if he were publicly 
hanged, then her gratification would be 
complete. 

Mike O'Byrne — ^he who, at Docket's Store, 
was brother to Kathleen, and who came with 
her to England in order to help to revenge 
or make wealth — he, like a true son of sin, 
was too often sadly in need of money. He 
loved pleasure and he loved cash ; but his 
great love was towards that all-engrossing 
person — Self Self was the only deity he 
worshipped. He was like the great Irish 
chieftain who, when asked to repent on his 
death-bed, answered, * I have nothing of 
which to repent, for I have never denied my- 
self anything ! ' 

If selfishness could be repressed, then this 
life would be a millennium. The door of 
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Kathleen's room opened and Mike O'Byrne 
entered. 

* Kathleen/ said O'Byrne, * I am come to 
have a chat with you. You will soon be 
rich.' 

' I am not too sure of that, Mike/ an- 
swered Kathleen ; * he is a cold, calculating 
Saxon. Although I do not object to marry 
for money, still I should like to see my vic- 
tim show some feeling— some sense of admir- 
ation. Can there be to a woman a greater 
insult than to be bought like a picture or 
sold like a horse ? ' 

* If the price paid is good, it shows some 
appreciation of your beauty; and I think 
your fool gives you credit for that one 
point.' 

* Cannot say, Mike ; but there is no fun in 
it — no rollick ! Give me rather your rowdy 
backwoods man ; never mind the blackguard- 
ism of whisky and tobacco, he is a man, and 
although bad, through to his marrow, still a 
man positive. I hate a living being, who 
seems to be without passion, without fierce- 
ness, who never fears, and y^t never seems to 
dare. Oh, rather give me a downright 
coward, than one called a man, and yet with- 
out the inward impulse of an animal. Poh ! ' 
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* Hang it, Kathleen ! you are not wishing 
to give in, just in the hour of victory ! stand 
to it or you and all of us are undone ! ' 

^ What am I to do ? tell me, Mike ? what 
am I to do ? ' 

* Marry the man ; and once you are really 
married, play him, as old Donerail did the 
hen salmon.' 

* Mike, do not be a fool ! ' 

' Pool ! Neither I nor old Donerail ar^ 
fools, for that fish was a hen salmon, and he 
played her up and down, until all the trout 
of his river were gorged with salmon spawn ; 
and even so, let all your pet trout get their 
fill out of your fish, once it is well cooked.' 

* Mike, you are only half- wise ! ' 

'Try it. We shall all have our profit, 
and no harm done.' 

' Mike ! Mike ! you forget the end of old 
Donerail's part.' 

' What other end would you have ? ' 

' The true one ! All the fish came and 
had their fill ; meantime he had nets above, 
and nets below; so half-an-hour afterwards 
he had ever so many cart loads all full, and 
sent presents, of trout to all far and near; 
but you, Mike, are only a gudgeon.' 

* Kathleen! I am in great want of money!' 

VOL. II I 
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* May the devil mend you ! Mike, tell 
me, I ask you once again, what am I to do V 

* Marry and be rich, Kathleen, you must 
secure all this wealth.' 

' Secure this wealth, you say ; and what 
about you and others ? Who cry, " money ! 
money ! " before I possess it.' 

' Get the money and we shall forgive your 
previous refusals.' 

* Get the money ! ' quoth Kathleen, * yes, 
get the money, and give it to you, is that it, 
Mike ? ' 

* Just about that, Kathleen, we are old 
friends.' 

' Yes, old friends ; but, Mike, tell me what 
about new enemies ? ' 

' What has come over you, Kathleen ? We 
must win this fool.' 

* Must ? Mike, do not vex me, remember 
we are brother and sister.' 

' Faith, Kathleen, just as much brother 
and sister as suits our purpose. If I remem- 
ber rightly, when at Docket's Store, we were 
just brother and sister, or just any other 
devilment that suited the whim of the 
moment, and, Katy, dearest, what about 
" that night in June." ? ' 

' Mike, when I am once really married, 
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you shall have all you ask for, money and all 
included. Now, here are five pounds, be 
thankful, for I am not yet rich.' 

* Miss Kathleen O'Byrne, I thank you ! ' 

* And who the devil are you ? ' said an 
angry voice behind him, ^ and what the devil 
do you want here ? ' Mike looked behind 
him ; and there stood a well dressed, intelli- 
gent man of middle-height, broad-shouldered, 
and apparently coolly resolute. Mike turned 
again towards Kathleen who merely gave 
the lightest possible twist to her mouth, 
while she gazed steadfastly and pleasantly at 
the new-comer. Mike seized the hint, and 
from an attitude of almost defiance, collapsed 
into humbleness. 

* Sure, your honour, I am a poor tenant to 
Miss Kathleen O'Byrne's father ; and hear- 
ing of her being in London I came to pay 
my respects, and just ask for a trifle to help 
me home, to the ould home, your honour.' 

'The less such fellows as you see Miss 
O'Byrne the better. Here is a sovereign for 
you ; now, be off^, and Greville watched him 
leave the room and listened to his retreating 
footsteps, until the noise of the house-door, 
opened and shut, told of his final exit. 
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Greville turned to Kathleen and quietly 
said, 

* I suppose some old dependant ; we all 
have some of these troublesome fellows.' 

' Yes/ answered Kathleen ; * he has clan- 
nish feelings towards us ; almost claims 
kindred ; simply because his name and ours 
are one and the same ; but all his affection 
and relationship end in begging, and getting 
all he can out of our purse and pocket.' 

* Ah/ continued Greville, ' such are " love 
and money," synonymous terms ! the less 
you see these sort of fellows the better.' 

' The less I see of them the more pleased I 
am.' 

Each in this short conversation had played 
his or her * little game.' Kathleen had spoken 
the truth ; and so great is the power of the 
truth, that it is even the best cloak for 
deceit. Greville was pleased at having so 
easily received the name of the individual; 
but, in this very short game of words, 
Greville was the defeated player ; and 
Kathleen knew that she might have claimed 
the stakes. 

' I came here,' said Greville, * in order to 
fix the day for our wedding. Can you be 
ready by this day week ? ' 
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^ There is much to do, and I have nothing 
prepared. If I have understood rightly, you 
wish everything to be as refined and rich as 
it can possibly be ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Greville ; * most decidedly, 
yes ! I have this morning been to Madame 
de la Fourberie, given her every instruction, 
and said, that you would call on her during 
the day.' 

' Thank you,' said Kathleen ; ' I will go 
at once ; a cab will take me there in five 
minutes.' 

' No, no ; no more cabs. The carriage in 
which I drove here is at the door, and in 
future at your command. The coachman 
will call at ten every morning for your orders. 
I have also told Madame de la Fourberie to 
let no one see your trousseau, always except- 
ing me. I shall often call to see that all is 
as I wish my bride to be, and must see you 
in your new dresses before the marriage 
takes place. Remember, I wish it to be 
" the marriage," not only of the season, but 
of the age.' 

* Ah ! what pleasure ! ' exclaimed Kath- 
leen, while she inwardly compared his apathy 
with the demonstrative energy some men 
would have thrown into such a proposal. 
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Ah ! well she understood it was to money, 
not love nor passion to which she was about 
to wed ; ' and,' continued she, * very many 
thanks for your kindness about the carriage 
— it will contribute so much to my comfort 
and health.' 

And again, although she thanked him, she 
knew that it was not through any kindness 
to her, but in order to gratify his own pride, 
and his intense hatred of even the appear- 
ance of poverty. He arose, and not even 
slightly bowing, coldly added, 

* You are not to drive in the Park ; I wish 
you, on your wedding-day, to be a surprise 
— a wonder to the world.' 

* I will obey,' she with humility replied ; 
but inform me, am I to limit Madame de la 
Fourberie in her prices or suggestions ? ' 

* By no means ; I have arranged all that. 
I wish you to be limited only by good taste 
and experience. Your only object is to be 
dressed and fitted out in the richest, and with 
the most refined taste. Leave all money 
affairs to me : you have nothing to do with 
them.' 

He passed from the room and house. She 
walked towards the mirror ; occasionally she 
stopped and, sometimes letting her head drop 
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sideways, looked askew at herself. To her- 
self she thought, 

*Yes, I still have beauty. How that 
beast can look and remain unmoved is a 
marvel ! ' 

She placed her elbow on the mantelpiece, 
and having rested her cheek upon her hand, 
gazed at herself, and let the memories of the 
past return. Ha ! how she had been admired 
from her earliest youth ; she recalled many a 
time when even as a child, she was greatly 
pleased by the involuntary admiration of 
strangers ; and among these arose the scene 
between her and Pistol Ball, his agony of 
thirst, his hatred of her actions, and yet the 
look of most unwilling admiration ; and then 
there flitted across her mind, how, when she 
had struck him across, the mouth, and he had 
fallen through utter exhaustion, still he gazed 
and his eyes seemed to throw out the words, 
* misguided angel.' She meditated on into the 
warmer demonstrations during her woman- 
hood ; and there came a recollection of the 
universal acknowledgment of her beauty ; 
on this she dwelt with intense pleasure ; 
gradually from mere admiration, she thought 
of love. Had she ever loved ? Suddenly her 
cheeks flushed, her expression was one of 
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half-tenderness, of half-fierceness ; her blush 
became intei^sified ; she drew herself up, 
laid her open hand on the mantelpiece, and 
as her hand clenched itself firmer and firmer, 
she watched her own cheeks lose their colour, 
until they were deadly pale. 

* Fool ! ' she exclaimed aloud, as if her 
passion was too much for silence. ^Fooll 
fool ! fool ! Yes, fool ! Perish wealth ! 
beauty ! aye, even life ! but once to hear, 
to know beyond all uncertainty, that I am 
really loved ! I did love ; I could have 
walked with him to the death, but he would 
not ! and why ? Ah ! past all recall ! Ah ! 
cursed be those who trained me in all wicked- 
ness ! Oh ! his look of restrained passion, 
his subdued contempt ; how he trembled, 
and yet would not love. Yes, he trembled ; 
he shook like an aspen ! Yes, he trembled 
with love ; or what would have been love, 
but for my degradation. Yes, he loved me, 
as I might have been ; but hated me, as I 
am. . I will revenge it on him. My love he 
could refuse ; but my revenge shall fall 
heavily on that proud man ; my hatred 
shall show what my love might have been 
towards Hilton. She heard outside the 
noise of wheels, and reluctantly remembered 
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that a carriage awaited her convenience. 
She collapsed into her daily ideas, walked 
upstairs, and in ten minutes was on her way 
to the dressmaker. Madame de la Fourberie 
received her with amiable condescension ; 
welcomed her as a beloved friend, and at 
once suggested many dresses, and other 
mysterious articles of costume. 

'Madame,' said Kathleen; 'ere we enter 
into these pleasing discussions, let me ask 
you, if you feel full confidence in Mr 
Greville ? ' 

' Oh ! the charming man, ' exclaimed 
madame ; ' he is ready to give you the 
world, and moon, and sun, if he could but 
buy them. A few of the beautiful stars of 
heaven would make a brilliant riviere 
Yes ! yes ! yes ! I have perfect confidence 
in him.' 

And well she might ; for, since her inter- 
view with Mr Greville that very morning, 
she had visited and received most satisfac- 
tory assurances from his banker, tailor, and 
jeweller. 

' Then his account with you,' said Kathleen, 
* will be very considerable ; the money value 
of the world, moon and sun together, with a 
few planets, will swell the bill — you under- 
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stand ? — but not one halfpenny will you get 
from him unless I give the word. Now, 
Madame de la Fourberie, do, in honesty and 
sincerity of mind, let me hear at what money 
value you put my word ? Remember, it 
opens Mr Greville's cheque-book.' 

' Ah ! w^hat a sweet little pleasant speech ! 
You require a little money ? I shall be de- 
lighted to give it you.' 

*Yes, a little money; let me have five 
hundred pounds, just to carry on my lesser 
pleasures. Of course, you give it me in 
pure, disinterested friendship ; and it must 
not appear in any account, not even in your 
private books.' 

' Miss, you are most charming ! I under- 
stand, but I have not got it in the house; 
you shall have it to-morrow at any hour you 
will name.' 

* Then, madame, until to-morrow I shall 
wish you " Good-day." ' 

* Impossible ! ' exclaimed madame ; * I 
should feel quite desolate if you left me. 
Permit me to inquire ? Perhaps ! Yes. 
Ah ! I will go myself, and return in a 
moment.' 

In a few moments madame returned. 

* Ah ! so fortunate ! I have the money 
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— five hundred, in Bank of England notes. 
Sweet little notes ! for what have they not 
to answer ? Shall I tie them up for you ? 
or will you count them ? ' 

* I will look at them with pleasure,' said 
Kathleen ; and in a methodical way she 
carefully counted the packet. 

* Five hundred ! madame, as you wish for 
a lonjy continuance of our patronage, forget, 
remember to forget, once and for ever, that 
this little money transaction has now taken 
place, there, I have forgotten it. What 
pretty materials you have.' 

Madame de la Fourberie's honesty was 
not shocked ; she fully appreciated the great 
advantage to her from this her gratitude for 
favours to come ; and always afterwards 
treated Miss O'Byrne as her equal in wisdom 
and experience. Very pleasantly all the 
usual preliminaries were gone through, and 
during a couple of hours, more money was 
squandered between these two women than 
would have saved the lives of many poor 
families. On leaving the dressmaker she re- 
turned home, where she dismissed the carriage; 
but the moment the coachman and footman 
were out of sight, (and might they not be spies 
on her movements ? ) she quickly in a four- 
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wheeled cab drove to her own bankers' and paid 
to her credit the five hundred pounds ; these 
were a solid gain, and her own for ever ; the 
marriage might fall through ; Greville might 
alter his mind ; Reily might betray her, but 
the five hundred were an accomplished fact ; 
they also cheered her in her work, they were 
samples of what was to come hereafter. 
Time sped on ; beautiful dresses were tried 
on, and declared to fit most perfectly. 
Kathleen was always pronounced by 
Madame de la Fourberie to be an angel; 
not only was the account swelling day by 
day to enormous proportions ; not only did 
Greville occasionally pay a heavy instalment 
on the debt, but the whole affair was the 
very best advertisement ; ladies came, bought 
and ordered what they did not require, in 
order that they might gossip and hear all 
about this already famous marriage, to in- 
quire who was the fair bride. Miss O'Byrne ? 
to try to find some fault in her lineage, her 
character, her beauty, or her expenses. 
Madame de la Fourberie went even beyond 
the well introduced account of Miss O'BjTne 
invented, or magnified by Jack Reily. Ac- 
cording to her assertions, Kathleen was all 
that was noble, her beauty not human, but 
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heavenly her character, modest, humble, 
kind, unaffected, simple, pure, charming ; 
to goodness of heart was added nobleness of 
mind; and as to expenses — not only was 
there the most beautiful trousseau ever 
known, but monies were paid again and 
again, so the poor kind dressmaker had such 
difficulty in absorbing the hundreds and 
hundreds of pounds, and still keeping the 
bill ahead of the cheques. She understood 
that Miss O'Byrne's mother was dead, that 
her father lived in some old mansion far 
remote from cities : and thus it was that 
the bride's complexion was of the purest, and 
her mind and manners simple and unaffected. 
As to lineaofe ; she was the descendant of a 
thousand kings, the last scion of the famous 
chiefs of the mighty O'Byrnes; too noble 
for titles, they despised English and Scotch 
peers, and claiming a name far above lords, 
kings, or emperors had looked down on 
Caesar, Charlemagne, Richard Plantagenet, 
Cromwell, William the Third, Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and Queen Victoria ; they had 
each lived and died as * The O'Byrne,' and 
could ambition, refinement, or greatness go 
higher ? ' Ah, she is charming ; she is per- 
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feet ; I would rather give her the treasure, 
than not know her, see her, love her/ 

Jack Reily's account was better devised, 
but the point was the same ; he let his 
praise, his inventions, drop like the dew, 
softly, quietly; but it made the wonder to 
increase, to grow, until all London talked of 
the coming bride, and the sumptuous prepara- 
tions. Parties were made to visit the 
carriages ; and horsey men crowded to 
Greville's stables. Another month, and 
Madame de la Fourberie hoped, all was 
ready. Greville in his cold, business-like 
way made an appointment with madame, 
in order to inspect all the trousseau, 
and see Kathleen in the more important 
costume. Kathleen felt that she was a 
secondary consideration ; her dresses and 
trousseau held the first position. She and 
madame had a short consultation ere 
Greville arrived. They each conversed as 
as if their care was, how best to show off 
each costume ; but both, in their inmost 
soul knew and tried to contrive, how Greville 
would most admire Kathleen. To Kathleen 
the appreciation of her beauty was her 
' stock-in-trade,' her trump card, her win- 
ning horse ; let that be a certainty, and all 
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must go well ; while the madame knew, that 
her dresses could never appear better, than 
when used to adorn youth and beauty ; that 
most men, in their admiration of woman 
would look on her dress as part and parcel 
of her perfection. Greville was received by 
Kathleen, attired in a light coloured morning 
dress ; and as madame bowed him into the 
room, even Greville to himself acknowledged, 
that, in his opinion, there stood before him 
the most beautiful woman in London. Dress 
after dress was ' carefully examined, contem- 
plated, and approved ; and at last, madame, 
turning towards Kathleen, said, 

'This elegant costume is the dress for 
departure, is it not most perfect in taste 
and style ? ' 

' It is,' replied he, ' but we have not yet 
seen the wedding dress.' 

Greville was left alone in his solitary yet 
interested inspection of all that lay before 
and around him : his vanity and his worldly 
pride, his revenge and hatred — all felt a 
satisfaction; he received the great pleasure 
which the folly of wealth sometimes brings 
to a mere worldly man. Madame entered, 
and quickly removed out of the way, all 
previously vaunted treasures ; even tables. 
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and chairs were put to the wall. Then a 
well-dressed attendant opened the door, held 
aside the curtain of the entrance ; and with 
dignity and grace came in a lady, slightly 
above the middle height, with jet black hair, 
a complexion purity itself, and yet bearing a 
faint olive tinge ; eyes of Scandinavian blue, 
yet shaded into violet ; a bust, neat and yet 
not narrow ; a waist small, and yet not 
squeezed out of proportion — and to all this 
the bright mid-day glare brought no detrac- 
tion, but gave a halo, which proclaimed the 
freshness and truth of all this beauty ; this 
lady was Kathleen O'Byrne. Involuntarily, 
unwittingly Greville rose ; unwillingly he 
yielded to the omnipotence of perfect loveli- 
ness ; he looked, he wondered ; it seemed as 
if his soul was about to rise to its heavenly 
origin, and be emancipated from cold mean- 
ness and sordid passion ; for a moment his 
eyes gleamed, and his heart beat. 

* She is indeed wonderful ! ' he exclaimed ; 
and he stopped ; once he sighed ; there was a 
silence in that room. Then gradually the 
devil threw his curse over all ; and money, 
the love of money, and show, resumed the 
mastery. 

* Ah ! ' muttered madame, * are you not 
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pleased with the charming dress? Is not 
the effect perfect ? ' 

' It will do/ answered Greville, now once 
again quite himself. Carriages, horses, 
dresses, jewels, mansion, and a bride ! * What 
a fortunate man is Greville ! ' said some. 
* What a lucky woman is Miss O'Byrne ! ' 
said many a fair lady. Irrepressible time 
rushed on, and a day came when, at early 
morn, Kathleen O'Byrne opened her eyes as 
'O'Byrne' for the last time. Her maid 
brought tea and slight refreshment ; her 
toilette went on, until the arrival of Madame 
de la Fourberie introduced splendour, anima- 
tion, and vivacious talk. The opal clock 
ticked on ; the hours passed ; a bouquet 
gave its tender perfume ; one of the firm of 
London & Ryder, the great jewellers, arrived 
with Greville's crowning gift, a magnificent 
parure of diamonds — and all was ready. 
Madame examined and fidgetted, but could 
not improve. Kathleen seated herself on a 
sofa and rested ; her maid retired, in order 
to prepare herself for her share and glory of 
the day, but in a hurry returned. 

* Ma'am ! ' she exclaimed, ' there is a dirty- 
looking man at the door who says, most im- 
portunately, that there he will sit on the 
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step until he gets a five-pound note ; shall I 
tell the police to remove him ? ' 

' No/ answered Kathleen, smiling, and 
acting a new character ; ' poor wretch ! No ; 
I am too happy. Give him what he asks, 
and tell him to drink my health/ 

The maid, delighted to spend her mis- 
tress' money, hastened to the door, where 
already a policeman was asking Mike O'Byrne 
what he wanted. 

'You mind your own business, young 
man,' said Mike ; I came here with a 
message ; so just stand aside and protect 
me from the mob.' 

The hall-door was opened, and Mike 
entered ; he soon reappeared, satisfied, nay, 
radiant with contentment ; he nodded to the 
policeman, walked down the street, went 
round the corner, and was no more seen. 
The carriage was announced, and in quick 
time St George's Hanover Square was 
reached; with humility and self-composure, 
with modesty yet pride, with dignity and 
quiet grace, did Kathleen step from her 
carriage ; and words of praise, and sounds of 
applause filled the portico. Within the 
church, (now crowded with the beauty, 
fashion, and wealth of London) astonish- 
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ment, admiration, and envy held the whole 
multitude tamed into silence ; then as she 
passed on, frequent, yet each the slightest, 
whispering arose ; and Greville gloried in 
the sight and sound. The service was 
over; Mr and Mrs Greville, and the 
crowd of bridesmaids and friends signed 
and witnessed the marriage register, and the 
elated bridegroom led his beautiful wife down 
the nave. Kathleen now felt that at last 
she had obtained her greatest wish save one. 
She was as rich as a very wealthy husband, 
as a liberal and well-drawn settlement, could 
make her. With head erect, pride and glory 
on his brow, Greville looked not on his bride ; 
he watched the gaze turned towards him — ^the 
looks of unfeigned acknowledgment that his 
wealth was successful and triumphant. Kath- 
leen, resting on his arm, and hanging gently 
back, also marked the throng ; to her they 
were a new^ sight. From dress to dress, from 
face to face, her eyes wandered ; amongst 
them all not one friend, not one acquaint- 
ance ; the fact seemed strange, and she let 
her eyes seek farther than the magnificent 
lines of well-dressed people on each side of her. 
She saw many a distant group all interested 
in her, and not one form she knew ; she 
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languidly raised her eyes towards the right 
hand gallery, and they rested on the face of 
Hilton ! There, well-dressed, gay, and lively, 
shone forth the form and features of Hilton ! 
Hilton, whom she loved and hated ; Hilton, 
whom she had traced, detected, and longed 
to ruin. Unchanged in pace, unchanged in 
attitude, she passed on to the carriage ; she 
heeded not the four unrivalled greys ; she 
would play her part to the end. She answered 
* Perfectly well,' to Reily's question, * Are 
you ill ? ' Greville heeded her not ; his mind 
was full of satisfied ambition, of revenge 
gratified, of Sathanas triumphant ; and yet, 
when once he looked at her, he said with 
surprise, ' How pale you are ! Are you ill ? ' 
but waited not for an answer. The wedding 
breakfast began, passed on, and ended ; but 
by the bride untasted. To many she bowed, 
smiled, and answered, and yet she knew it 
not. * Live and bear it,' and the hour of 
anguish must end. She retired to her 
dressing-room ; Madame de la Fourberie 
attended, and wished to see her to the 
carriage, but Kathleen assured her that she 
must be alone. When left by herself, she 
poured out a quantity of eau-de-cologne 
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filled up with water, and at one draught 
swallowed it. 

* Madam, how could you drink that eau- 
de-cologne ? ' 

* Because I had no whisky by me 1 There ! 
say no more ; give me writing materials, and 
leave me until I ring or the carriage arrives.' 

For barely a second she was lost in 
thought; her resolve was made, but she 
knew not how to work it out, when the devil, 
who goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour, gave her his aid, with- 
out which most temptations are impotent. 
Mike O'Byrne had repented of his being too 
easily satisfied, had returned, and was again 
anxious to see her or receive another five- 
pound note. By Kathleen's order her maid 
showed him to the ante-room, and there 
they waited until her mistress wished to see 
him. Kathleen wrote as follows : — 

* I have seen you, when perhaps you looked 
with wonder on me in St George's Church. 
I trust you will receive this note, and come 
this evening to Norwood Hotel, when I will 
find an opportunity of speaking to you. Do 
not fail, as my words involve all you hold 
most dear. When we meet I will forget 
Docket's Store.' 
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She went to the ante-room and heeded not 
Mike's wink, but requested the maid to go to 
the drawing-room and bring her a Ughted 
candle ; a small undertaking, which she knew 
would involve a search for matches, and most 
probably a descent to the kitchen. 

*Mike,' she said, when alone with him, 
^ are you sober ? ' 

' Sober as a judge with his wig on.' 

* I am rejoiced to hear it ! I saw Hilton 
to-day.' 

* So did I,' answered Mike. ' By jabers ! 
how he will do them ! just consider, a back- 
wood loafer having the run of a London 
swell club ! ' 

* Did you see him ? Are you sure that 
it was Hilton?' 

* Devil a doubt on the subject. If my 
pocket had not been lined with a fiver, I 
should have tried his memory of Docket's 
Store, and Pistol Ball, and conjured a tenner 
out of him. Devil a doubt ; and he will keep 
until to-morrow.' 

*Mike, can you see him to-day, before 
sunset ? ' and she held up another five-pound 
note. 

* Kathleen, my jewel ! you are the beauty 
of the world. Give us the money, and I 
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will see Hilton, even if I have to wait for 
hours. What shall I say to him ? ' 

'Say nothing, but make sure that it is 
Hilton ; then give him this note ; there ! 
put it [^and the money into your pocket at 
once/ 

' Is that all ! give us the money, and I am 
off and away.' 

The maid appeared, her mistress merely 
said, 

'Mike, this time be content with half-a- 
crown, now go.' 

And Mike departed on his mission. No 
two leaves are alike, and yet it would require 
minute and perhaps uninteresting detail to 
describe the distinction, even so with wed- 
dings ; they as a whole, are all one and the 
same ; and yet if described, would permit of 
differences. The Greville wedding came to 
an end, and the magnificent greys whirled 
the happy pair to the Norwood Hotel. 
Greville acted his part with his usual cool- 
ness ; handed his bride out of the carriage, 
and in the eyes of waiters and others, ap- 
peared an attentive husband. Dinner, which 
might have tried his powers of imitated 
affection, was tided over by the presence of 
his own butler, and several footmen. When 
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alone at dessert he said little ; and Kathleen 
reclining in an arm-chair, was rather diverted 
by the whole affair. Happy or sorry, dull 
or gay, time keeps on a steady jog, and tick 
by tick the clock counts out our lives. Nine 
o'clock, Greville slowly rose, and with a half- 
bow, said, 

* Mrs Greville, you must excuse me for a 
short time ; . I have made an appointment on 
a matter of importance ; I shall return as 
soon as I can.' 

When he had gone, Kathleen felt exceed- 
ingly puzzled, and half-pleased, half-angry at 
the absence of the bridegroom. If she had 
still been merely Kathleen O'Byrne, she 
would immediately have visited the several 
public rooms and tried to find Hilton ; but 
now, much to her chagrin, she understood 
that, as a lady of high degree and a wife, all 
her actions would be commented on by the 
world at large. She rang for an attendant, 
and requested that if Mr and Mrs Hilton or 
one of them should call, that the visitor 
should be admitted ; then she reclined on a 
sofa, and peaceful rest was hers. How long 
she had rested she knew not, when suddenly 
the voice of a man whispered, ' Kathleen.' 

She rose, and gasping for breath, and with 
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a beating heart turned her eyes — ^no, not on 
Hilton, but towards the hated Jack Reily. 

* How dare you intrude ? This is no time 
for business or mere conversation ; leave me, 
and at once ! ' 

*I came here to give you back a note, 
which this morning you intrusted to Mike 
O'Byme ; I thought it best to place it in no 
hands but your own.' 

* You did rightly ; give it to me, and go.' 

* Take it, Mrs Greville ; and before I leave, 
let me hear why your husband is not here. 
I wish to see him.' 

* He is not here because he wished to go.' 

* But where can I find him ? ' 

* In the garden smoking a cigar, and if he 
is not there you can wait in the pubhc-room 
downstairs until his return.' 

* Yes, Kathleen ; that is,' 

*Mrs Greville, if you please, Mr Reily. 
I think our interview has lasted a long time.' 

' Mrs Greville, I came, in order if possible, 
to return to your own hands that letter. I 
have done it. In future I shall address you 
as Mrs Greville : but if you wish me to for- 
get the past, you must fulfil our present 
money engagements. 

*Mr Reily, that letter was intended for 
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my solicitor, Mr Lyall; you might have 
placed it in any one's hands. Mike must 
have been tipsy.' 

'He must have been very tipsy; for on 
seeing me, he exclaimed, "Jack Reily, by 
jabers ; could you find Hilton, and give him 
this note from " ' 

' Not a word more,' interrupted Kathleen ; 
* there, that ends the whole affair, and she 
tore up the note, and threw it into the grate ; 
now go, I wish to be alone. 

* I shall see Greville, presently ; have you 
any message to send ? ' 

* None ; I desire to be alone.' 
Reily bowed and withdrew. 

* Hang it ! how pretty she looked, she is 
more beautiful than ever. A little love 
would have been a blessing, and Greville 
deserves it ; but after all it is for the main 
chance we at present play; so Kathleen, 
nay, Mrs Greville is right ; she must not 
only be Mrs Greville in name, but also Mrs 
Greville of good position, and received every- 
where ; and I — fool that I am ! to let even 
a thought interfere.' And so he sought 
London, its joys and wickedness. 

Kathleen, on his departure, gathered the 
torn letter together, and burned it. * Ah ! ' 
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she thought, * Hilton will never love, but 
whatever happens, I am rich, and hope to 
be rich and richer. As for Jack Reily, 
Mike, Webb, and all the others, if they do 
not drop off quietly, I shall find other means 
to settle them ; transport them, or hang 
them, poison them, drown them — ^go they 
must. Greville shall settle Mike, circum- 
stances and his own fate will do for Reily, 
and if all other means fail, there is' — ^and 
here she left the sitting-room, and was no 
more seen. 



CHAPTER IX 

The honeymoon was over, and a large man- 
sion received the happy pair; then came 
visits, dinners, balls, a Queen's drawing- 
room ; and all beauty and all fashion were 
second after the fascinating and resplendent 
Mrs Greville. One afternoon three admirers 
paid their homage to her. Sir John Watford 
was a north-country baronet. Young, hand- 
some, and capable of higher feelings, he had 
nevertheless found the attractions of Mrs 
Greville irresistible. She had merely softly 
flattered him, and sought to win but a pas- 
sing admiration. What cared she ; her ob- 
ject was to be at the very apex of fashionable 
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life ; and his sister was a countess, his mother 
married a second time to an exceedingly rich 
commoner, and he himself accepted as the 
lucky possessor of wealth, quite sufficient to 
entitle him to marry anyone, even one of the 
highest station. 

Sir John entered ; his serious manner and 
look of concentrated energy showed Kathleen 
at a glance that either he was indignant and 
angry at some reason, to her unknown ; or 
else he was moved by some other cause, 
which time might show. After the usual 
preliminaries, he suddenly said, 

'May I ask a few minutes of private 
conversation with you, without the interrup- 
tion of another visitor.' 

She frankly answered, *Yes,' as she was 
lost in curiosity, impressed by a half-con- 
sciousness that it might be personal to 
herself. She gave orders that she was ' out ' 
to all comers ; and then addressing the 
baronet, said, 

'What pleasing secret have you to tell 
me?' 

'Mrs Greville, I really am lost for want 
of words ! I can only remember last night, 
when I danced with the most charming 
person I ever met, to my attempts to express 
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the admiration of my soul, her words were 
kind, and her looks more than kind ; this is 
my confession ! ' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Kathleen, with a slight 
smile, ' go to her, confess to her, engage her, 
and be happy ever after.' 

' Mrs Greville, this is heartrending ! What 
am I to do? I shall go mad, or drown 
myself ! ' 

' What ? A young baronet, with forty 
thousand a year, drown himself! Oh, no; 
do leave such follies to the poor or the 
unfortunate ! ' 

' Then to me it belongs ; for not only am 
I unfortunate, but every moment hurries me 
to despair.' 

' Can I help you ? Mention her, and if 
possible I will give you the clue to the 
winning of your object.' 

' You will not be angry if I speak boldly ? * 

' Sir John, say whatever is on your mind/ 

The baronet leant gently forward; the 
earnestness of his expression became in- 
tense ; and even as Kathleen's consciousness 
of his feelings awoke, he softly uttered, * I 
love you.' 

Kathleen gave a gentle pretty laugh ; and 
took one glance at an opposite mirror, let her 
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eyes meet the baronet's, and thought of 
Hilton. 

* Sir John, this is folly ; do for one mo- 
ment consider ; your wishes are impossible.' 

' Nay ; but I am willing to go through 
everything, to honour you, to wait with 
you, and to marry you ; how else can I show 
my love ? ' 

' Sir John, let us say no more ; not only 
my position, but my love forbids it. How 
you could ever be led to say such words, is 
to me incredible ; there, do not look miser- 
able, the day will soon be, when you will 
come here with your bride, and thank me ; 
and wonder at your present aberration of 
intellect.' 

Sir John sank to a sofa, and covered his 
face with his hands. Kathleen sat silent, 
hoping that the scene would soon cease ; 
but she knew that she could now secure an 
honest friend, who in the fashionable world 
and elsewhere, might some day be to her a 
bulwark. 

' It is past,' he said, as he arose pale and 
resolute. ' Yes, it was a great folly ! and 
you, by your refusal, prove yourself to be 
my best friend. Permit me to wish you 
Good-bye.' 
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' I shall permit no such folly ! There ! sit 
down again. I have patiently heard you; 
now listen to a few words jfrom me.' He 
bowed and sat down. ' Now/ she said, ' your 
present intention is to stroll to your club, to 
talk, to have a glass of sherry, perhaps play 
billiards, then take a ride in the Park, and 
so on ; but I know you better. You will 
probably go to your club ; there you will 
pick out some false friend and tell him of our 
interview — I do not say that you will men- 
tion my name ; no real gentleman, only a 
* cad,' could do that — ^then he will lure you 
to gamble, and lose heavily. You may per- 
haps ride in the Park, but once there, the 
first lady swindler whom the dear devil may 
throw in your way will delude you, own you, 
ruin you, and make a fool in every way of 
Sir John Watford, who will die a most miser- 
able outcast after having killed his mother 
and degraded his name and family in every 
way a despairing man possibly can — and 
that is likely to be your fate ! ' 

' Yes!' he exclaimed, * I am most unhappy. 
I cannot live without love, and I have given 
my love to you.' 

' Forget it, once and for ever.' 
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' What can I do ? I will perish, and perish 
miserably ! ' 

' Nothing of the sort. You said you loved 
me, then show it by granting me one kindness, 
a solemn promise.' 

'It is granted — my fortune, my life, my 
everything ! — take it all ! Speak and your 
wishes are a sacred command.' 

* It is something more ; it is a reward for 
your love and goodness.' 

* Speak, Mrs Greville, and it is done.' 

' Then your truth is pledged, do this, and 
remember it is I that ask it. Collect your 
ideas, rouse your good-sense, draw yourself 
together, and be a man; otherwise my 
command will be badly executed, and your 
promise a nothing. Nay, do not answer 
but hsten, and remember all, even the smallest 
thing is part of your sacred word. Go to 
your chambers, read twenty or thirty pages 
of some interesting book, refreshing yourself 
if need be, with a little cold water ; no wine, 
no food ; then stroll slowly to the park, and 
to any lady acquaintance whom you will 
there see, apply this, "Is she as I should 
like my sister to be ? " and when you have 
met such a woman, pause for a while and 
think, "Could I recommend a brother to 
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marry her ? " and if you — mind you yourself, 
and none other, answer " Yes," to both these 
questions ; then the sooner you fulfil your 
promise to me, and ask this young lady to be 
your wife, the better will you have redeemed 
all you have here so nobly and irretrievably 
undertaken. Go ! your truth as a gentle- 
man is pledged ; go ! and fulfil your promise/ 
Sir John Watford withdrew, and obeyed. 
He went straight to his chambers ; he read 
thirty pages of a work he loved — ^to wit, 
' The Vicar of Wakefield ; ' he strolled to the 
Park; he hesitated not; it was the fulfil- 
ment of a plighted troth. He met the 
beauty of England — and the beauty of 
England has no equal. To many he bowed 
— to several he talked — to a few he allowed 
admiration ; but his first self-questioning was 
never answered in the affirmative. No ; there 
was not one whom he could wish his sister to 
resemble. Strange ! fair damsels, the most ad- 
mired, heiresses, acknowledged beauties — all 
and every one went by, and still his first ques- 
tion remained hitherto unanswered. He 
leaned on the park iron palings, and watched 
long and wearily ; many bowed to him, and 
several young fellows came and chatted; 
found him dull and went on. A shoeless 
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urchia in his anxiety to sell a box of 
matches rushed into the road, was too late 
in his attempt to avoid a carriage and a 
pair of horses, was knocked down, kicked, 
and had a leg broken by the wheels. The 
surrounding carriages drove off. ' Poor boy,' 
and 'Poor little fellow,' and other kind 
ejaculations were uttered ; but none seemed 
to care, and no doubt ere long the child's 
accident was forgotten. In meantime a 
small crowd had collected, an intermix- 
ture of high and low, of plainly and well- 
dressed people. A policeman appeared, and 
Sir John could see that someone in the crowd 
had assumed control, and was superintending 
all that was done to the poor child. The 
policeman waved to a neighbouring carriage, 
the throng opened, and two men appeared 
carrying the boy in a proper and ambulance 
method ; a lady followed, and then the young 
baronet saw that she it was who overlooked the 
whole proceeding. She entered the open car- 
riage in order to receive the boy, but the want 
of knowledge in the others compelled her to 
descend. Sir John, in a few strides, was 
there also, and, stepping into the carriage, 
at once prepared to receive the boy; and 
the lady perceived that he was acting 
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scientifically and well. He forgot all his 
pursuit ; while, by following the lady's direc- 
tions, not only was 'the poor Uttle fellow' 
carefully placed, but was soon on the way to 
the hospital. As they went along, suddenly 
came to him mentally the question, * Is this 
as I should like my sister to be?' and his 
answer, by himself alone, was ' Yes.' He 
was so much occupied by his care of the 
broken limb as to be unable to continue his 
self-inquiries, or to pay much attention to 
his companion. The boy was carried into 
the hospital, and delivered to the nurses. 
When he and the lady returned to the 
carriage, he drew back, bowed to her, and 
was about to retire. She held out her hand, 
and said, 

' Let me thank you for all your kindness 
to me, and that poor boy ; out of the many 
you were one of the few who really took 
pity on him.' 

Sir John met her hand courteously, and 
expressed his pleasure at the use he had 
been ; while he spoke, he for the first time 
was able to contemplate her. He himself 
had lived for six-and-twenty years ; she 
certainly appeared to him to be at least of 
equal age ; and he, during all his days, had 
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been a great admirer of maids of eighteen ; 
consequently in his eyes, she appeared to be 
old. 

* If I can be of use/ she added ; ' I shall 
have much pleasure in offering you a seat.' 

Her offer was courteously accepted ; and 
thus began their acquaintance. He refused 
to allow her to deviate from her own direc- 
tion, and therefore drove to her home, and 
acquired a knowledge of her whereabouts, 
which soon enabled him to know all about 
her, her name, and kith and kin. 

He called, and even as his promise to Mrs 
Greville compelled, he paused ere he asked 
himself the second question, to wit, ' Could 
I recommend a brother to marry her ? ' Miss 
Fenwick was of a very old but decayed 
northern family. Her father, a younger son 
of a younger son, had began life on simply 
nothing ; with difficulty his father had found 
means and interest to place him as a midship- 
man in the Royal Navy ; where he served 
for some eight years, and then discovered 
that although the Royal Navy was a splendid 
profession, and required intellect and conduct, 
it nevertheless, for the many, led to nothing. 
He lingered on for a few more years, in hope 
of obtaining his promotion ; but while he 
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saw many countries, became a thorough and 
scientific sailor, and developed into a tall 
strong man, he still remained a midship- 
man. 'All sailors love and are proud of their 
position in the Royal Navy, and Fenwick 
had a hard mental struggle, ere he resolved 
to take a line of his own, and work his way, 
if possible, on to wealth and station. He 
did not cease to be a midshipman, but never 
again sought or held employment under the 
crown. His first venture was to hire a small 
coasting craft, and, sometimes conjointly with 
one or two others, had for a couple of years 
a very hard time. He who * works and 
waits ' has fortune in his favour ; and it came 
to the perseverance and self-denial of Fenwick. 
He, on a late tide, made his favourite haven 
of Shormouth. He had failed in several 
trips to secure a cargo, and his coaster was 
now empty ; his small savings had been di- 
minished, and even the few shillings earned 
and now paid to his fellow-seamen were sadly 
bestowed. Bread and coffee made his siipper, 
and having seen to the security of his craft, 
he sought his berth and slept. Before sun- 
rise he was ashore, and hastened to the house 
of a well-to-do shopkeeper who had hired him 
for many a voyage. 
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He found it was too early, and that all 
within still slept. He loitered round the 
market-place, where all for a long time was 
quiet. At last came a solitary worker, a 
bill-sticker, who quickly at several points 
posted up his advertisements, and was off 
on his business. Fenwick strolled up to 
the last posted paper, and began to read — 
* Borouofh of Shormouth. Wanted — Tenders 
for the carriage of stone from the port of 
Stoneham to the old pier at Shormouth. 
Apply to Mr Blackmore, contractor for the 
new pier at Shormouth, No. 4 Dirt Lane.' 

Thither went Fenwick ; he found the 
house still closed, and sat patiently on the 
doorstep until the housemaid showed that at 
last sleep was about to leave Dirt Lane. 
He rang the door-bell several times ere the 
door opened, and a bluff middle-aged man 
appeared. Fenwick at once rightly con- 
jectured that this was the contractor himself ; 
he took off his hat with all due respect 
(for where only small respect is due, the 
show of it pleases much), and stated his 
business, to wit, ' To tender for the carriage 
of stone for the new pier.' Blackmore tried 
hard to make an overgood bargain, but 
learnt to value the other's acuteness and 
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knowledge of trade. The bargain at last 
was struck, written out in duplicate, stamped 
and signed; they shook hands, and while 
Mr Blackmore sought the back parlour and 
a plentiful breakfast, Fenwick passed to the 
street. As he was standing on the doorstep 
in deep meditation on his future plans and 
work, the voice of an acquaintance, a Mr 
Spooner, met his ear. 

* Good-morning, Mr Tenwick, I see you 
are early in the field, no doubt you are dis- 
appointed ; for last night even before the 
bills were posted, I sent over one of my 
clerks in order to lay a good tender on Mr 
Blackmore's desk. Ah ! I see it, your look 
says that you have tried and not secured the 
contract ; now I have. Hardly worth my 
while to disturb Mr Blackmore, still, I will 
just see him.* 

The new-comer rang the door-bell, the 
maid appeared, and in reply to his inquiry, 
answered that, * Mr Blackmore had just gone 
to breakfast, and his positive orders were, that 
the half-hour of breakfast should never be 
broken by any business or event whatsoever, 
except if the house were on fire.' The new- 
comer smiled, said he would call later, wished 
Fenwick, Good-morning, and went his way 
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rejoicing. Fenwick had not once spoken ; 
he was completely puzzled whether or not to 
inform Mr Spooner that he in his pocket held 
the contract. While he still lingered, a little 
sharp fellow of middle-age, small stature, 
large girth, and red face, came quickly to the 
door, and looking intelligently at Fenwick 
said, 

'Have I the honour of addressing Mr 
Blackmore ? ' 

' No,' answered Fenwick, * I am only a 
seafaring man. Mr Blackmore is within.' 

Again the bell was rung ; again the maid 
gave the same answer, that ' Master could not 
be disturbed, most positively, for half-an- 
hour.' 

' All right,' answered the stout little man ; 
I will wait here in the open air. Say I am 
head-clerk to Mr Spooner, and mind, my 
dear, that you call me the very moment that 
Mr Blackmore can see me, and mind this 
also ; that no one sees him before me.' 

He turned to Fenwick, and condescend- 
ingly said, that having met a merry set of 
bagmen last night, the strong drink and the 
fan had made him neglect his business in 
Dirt Lane; he talked of the weather, the hope, 
that Shormouth would become a rising 
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watering-place, and asserted as a great 
secret, that the great builders, Messrs Sharp 
Dunderhead & Blockham, had * their eye on 
the place ; and if the pier, and so on, was 
soon finished and began to pay, they would 
go in for forming a town, villas, public 
gardens, and other speculations ; ' but what 
a time old Blackmore takes for his break- 
fast. I want to be off. I will just 
make a contract with him, and then I 
hurry to Whistler, of this place, don't ye 
see? Contract to carry stones to this 
place from Stoneham — gives us empty vessels 
from here back, don't ye see? So we can 
contract with Whistler to carry his goods to 
Stoneham cheaper than any one else, and 
nearly all we get will be gain. Ah! my 
dear, master satisfied at last — so let me see 
him. Good-day, sir — sorry to have inter- 
fered with your idleness.' 

Idleness ! The little sharp clerk would 
not have used such a word if he had seen 
Fenwick run down Dirt Lane to the Station 
Road, where Mr Whistler had his office, now 
busy with goods, trucks, and waggons. In 
a few minutes he was conversing with Mr 
Whistler himself, who, having at first de- 
clared that he needed no new contract, and 
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then admitted that he might require a new 
arrangement, but certainly would not leave 
the holder of the bargain now in force, finished 
at last, and after a two hours' sitting, by 
a new contract, pleasing to himself and very 
advantageous for Fenwick, it was written in 
duplicate, stamped, and signed 'as the other 
had been. During many months after this 
Fenwick worked hard, and never slacked in 
his pursuit of wealth. Once he met the fat 
clerk, who, to Fenwick's surprise, came 
straight to him, and shook him cordially by 
the hand ; but his words explained all. 

' I say, you did that well ; and, d'ye see, I 
will never tell on you if you never mention 
how late I was that morning ! ' 

* Thank ye,' answered the other. ' As I 
never do what is wrong, you may tell all you 
know about me ; and as I do not often see 
Mr Spooner nor any of your people, I think 
you are safe enough.' 

Fenwick soon put a small steamer on the 
passage between Stoneham and Shormouth, 
and during the summer it paid well for pas- 
sengers and traffic, and when winter came it 
answered in the carrying of stone and other 
goods. 

One winter evening in Stoneham harbour, 
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after all the cargo had been stowed away, and 
all made snug on board, Fenwick stepped 
ashore, and threw himself on to a heap of 
tarpaulings belonging to the harbour trust ; 
at first he thought over his gains, and gradu- 
ally there came a memory of, and reflections 
on, all his past life. He remembered how he 
had denied himself many things, sometimes 
even food ; what a disheartening time he had 
gone through, and how now God had allowed 
him to rise ; he even felt pity for his former 
self, and wished he could now meet that same 
self, and help him over some difiicult period, 
and comfort the hopeless heart, which he too 
well knew: his was not a selfish soul. He 
heard footsteps and arose ; when a young 
woman, tidily, yet poorly dressed, came down 
the pier, and went at once to his steamer. 
He heard her inquire, at what hour the 
steamer would start for Shormouth ; and on 
his man answering, that it was not a passen- 
ger steamer, heard her anxious exclamation 
of— 

' Then what am I to do ? I was told that 
a steamer started from here for Shormouth.' 

* Well, so it does during the summer, but 
now, young woman, it only takes in stone, and 
a few other goods.' 
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' But I am a stranger, and have very little 
money.' 

' Well, I am sure I do not know. There is 
the skipper ; ask him.' 

The skipper and the woman had a conver- 
sation; he detected the tone of education, 
and an accent above the vulgar. The end 
was that he kindly offered to take her to 
their destination ; as they could not start for 
some hours, he recommended her to seek 
shelter, and take some food after her long 
day s journey. She declined to accept his 
advice ; but on his pressing her to say when 
she last had refreshment she most unwillingly 
put in the plea, * I had a very good breakfast 
this morning.' He saw it all ; hunger there 
might be, and in all probability a good 
appetite ; but no money. 

* I believe you are right,' said Fenwick ; 
* night is on us, and the seaboard of Stone- 
ham is not a place for a young woman. Come, 
then, into the steamer, and rest yourself I 
and the other fellow were just about to have 
some tea and food, so if you will, you can 
join us ' — ^and the lie, no doubt, was forgiven 
in heaven. 

There are men whom women at once, at a 
glance, instinctively know to be real men — 
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men on whom women can depend for their 
hves, their honour, their all ; and the woman 
felt Fenwick to be one of these men who are 
always true to men, and who look on woman 
as a trust sacred in its sex and weakness. 
She felt safe ; and in company of Fenwick 
and his companion she shared a repast, 
simple and yet good, plentiful and yet 
moderate ; and thus sheltered, she awaited 
until the steamer started; then the night 
passed during their passage ; and as morn- 
ing dawned, she was aroused by the clank 
of derricks and cranes, while the cheerful 
voices of men at active work told her that she 
had reached her destination. She partly 
ascended the companion ladder, when she 
was met by Fenwick. * Stay where you 
are, if you please, and in a short time 
you shall go ashore.' When the noi^e 
had ceased on deck, the two sailors came 
down, laid out the breakfast things, and 
again invited her to a refreshing meal ; then 
Fenwick said, * Now I can see you ashore, 
and to your destination ; where do you wish 
to go ? ' 

*To a Mrs Whistler. I have engaged 
myself as a nursery governess.' 

'Come along,' answered Fenwick; and a 
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quiet and calm walk they had in the still 
early morn ; few words passed between them, 
but he knew that she was not one of common 
life; she, placed in a new and anxious 
position, merely felt that he was a true and 
kind friend. Weeks and months fled by, 
and still he throve ; steady, honest, and 
resolute, he worked on and on ; he remem- 
bered his origin, and looked to a distant 
fiiture. With Mr Whistler his intercourse 
increased, and had also spread on all sides. 
Mindful, moreover, of what Mr Spooner's fat 
head-clerk had told him, he invested his 
money in land and houses, both within and 
outside Shormouth. The day came when 
the new pier paid a good dividend, and all 
promised well ; down came Messrs Sharp, 
Dunderhead, and Blockham, who began to 
erect many and better buildings, and to buy 
and get on lease all the surrounding lands. 
Shormouth was quickly a changed place, 
and where all throve, none did so well as 
Fenwick. One morning he called on Mr 
Whistler, and after business he paid his 
respects to Mrs Whistler. The children 
were with her, all looking sulky and glum ; 
a short inquiry brought out that the nursery 
governess was to go away ; and at his look 
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of surprise, Mrs Whistler added, ' the children 
are growing up, and must now have superior 
education, and distinguished manners; poor 
Miss Heywood was all very w^ell in the 
nursery, and was very kind to all the children ; 
but we have given her notice, and I hope 
she will do well elsewhere.' 

' And what becomes of her ? ' asked 
Fenwick. 

* She tried many advertisements, but she 
could not accept any one. Now, I believe, 
she goes to a dressmaker in need of im- 
provers.' 

' How very shocking ! ' exclaimed Fenwick, 
' but I think I know of a situation that might 
suit her. Would you kindly permit me a 
five minutes' conversation with her ? ' 

' Certainly. Mary Ann, just show Mr 
Fenwick to the schoolroom — if it is not too 
much trouble, Mr Fenwick ; or you can see 
her here.' 

' Oh, no ! — come along, Mary Ann.' And 
so he and the child went their way to the 
schoolroom. 

* Do you know, Mary Ann, I would rather 
see Miss Heywood alone. She might per- 
haps be shy before you.' 

So the girl went away to her play, and he 
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knocked at the schoolroom door. To the 
* Come in ' he entered ; there was the poor 
governess in tears. It was the old story. 
God had taken pity on them both, and their 
time was come. They had seen one another 
frequently since they had first met on the 
quay at Stoneham ; he knew her to be good, 
kind, and Christian ; and she fully appre- 
ciated him. Few were the words ; the whole 
affair seemed to have been understood by 
both ere it came to pass. When he left the 
room she was smiling and he delighted : they 
were engaged. 

* I hope the situation is one Miss Hey- 
wood can conscientiously fill ? ' inquired Mrs 
Whistler, * and I trust she will accept it.' 

' She has accepted, and it is all settled.' 
^ Really ! and where is it ? ' 
' In Shormouth.' 

* In Shormouth ! I am lost in amazement ! 
— and with whom ? ' 

' With me,' said Fenwick — ' a sort of house- 
keeper ! ' 

' Your housekeeper ! Impossible ! She is 
too young, too pretty. Really, Mr Fenwick, 
she will lose her character ; and so will you. 
It must not be. Really, now ! ' 

' Oh ! I thought of all that, and have so 
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arranged it, that we shall, neither of us, be 
looked on the worse for it/ 

* But, Mr Fenwick, Mr Fenwick, it cannot 
be ; it is clearly quite impossible to make it 
look respectable. What have you under- 
taken to do ? ' 

* 1*0 marry her next Tuesday ! ' 

Mrs Whistler leant back in her arm-chair, 
held up her hands, and would have said 
much ; but Fenwick seized one of her hands, 
shook it, said * Good-bye,' and was gone ere 
she had recovered speech and movement. 
They were married, and grew rich and richer 
during many long years ; and were blest with 
only one child, the Miss Fenwick to whom 
Sir John Watford had already applied the 
first question of his promise, ' Would I wish 
my sister to be like her ? ' This he had 
answered in the affirmative. The second 
question, * Could I recommend a brother 
to marry her?' still remained unanswered. 
He met her frequently; she was not only 
in the best society; but when he went 
to quiet refined houses, and even scien- 
tific parties ; there often was Miss Fenwick. 
At one party he had the pleasure of taking 
her into dinner, and during the repast, 
instead of lisping fashionable nothings, and 
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the small news of the day, he let his own 
intellect and wit have play. At first she 
listened in silence ; he increased in brain 
development, good-sense, and pleasing talk; 
and by degrees she joined in the feeling 
anecdotes, the upright ideas, the playful 
turns of thought, and the deep tone of 
thorough dependence on Providence. When 
in the drawing-room, she again addressed 
him, and saying that her father would wish 
to know him, asked for his address. At 
about eleven she reached her home ; her 
mother had retired, but her father's delight 
was to hear all she had done and seen, and 
even said during the day. She ran nimbly 
up to the drawing-room, he put down his 
newspaper, and asked a few questions ; then 
came a most unusual silence. 

^ Why, Helen, what is the cause of this 
silence ? Have you really seen nothing or 
done too much ? ' 

* No, father ; I have seen and done just 
enough, and now I will tell you all about it. 
You remember the poor boy, a match-seller, 
who was run over ? You do, don't you ? and 
you now remember that a gentleman, Sir 
John Watford, helped me. Since then I 
have often met him in many places, and even 
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at the bedside of that same poor boy. He 
is a good man and a thorough gentleman, 
both in heart, manners, and descent. I last 
met him at the dinner-party this evening. 
He has there completed the liking I have 
always felt for him by showing again that he 
has ideas and brain far above the self-con- 
ceited fashionable sets.' 

' That is all very pretty, my Helen ; but 
has he a liking for you ? ' 

' Yes and no ! He has in his heart of 
hearts a real liking for me ; but then again 
I have frequently detected that he looks on 
me as one too old for him, and yet I have 
reason to believe that I am the younger of 
the two by one year.' 

* Then, Helen, you want help, and you 
shall have it. If you know what to do, tell 
your dad at once.' 

* Simple enough. You must call on him ; 
I have his address ; and then in due course 
he shall dine here, and we can then cultivate 
his acquaintance.' 

* And in meantime I shall quickly see what 
manner of man he really is.' 

In due course Fenwick called on Sir John 
Watford, and luckily finding him at home, 
passed an agreeable half-hour in his cham- 
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bers, and so far was really pleased with 
him. An invitation was sent and accepted ; 
so on this occasion Helen Fenwick's dress 
was the result of thought, study, and deep 
reflection. It was a success, although 
simple, and received due praise from both 
her parents. The invitations had been so 
graduated, that Sir John, according to 
strict precedence, fell to her. The whole 
house, the dining-room, the dinner, were all 
in perfect taste ; her father and mother, each 
and every one of the guests, were refined, 
unaffected, talented, and gentle. Helen was 
the only unmarried lady there, in manners 
retiring, yet in voice and look pleased ; bright, 
yet not forward, and often Sir John was 
lost in wonderment, why he had never before 
that evening thought her pretty. The ladies 
retired ; and Sir John, as he took from the 
table, and looked on a rose, left there by her, 
said to himself * How charming and attractive 
is Helen Fenwick to-night ? ' and yet that 
thought suggested nothing further, until a 
young man said, * I think, I had the pleasure 
of meeting your brother ? ' this was not said 
to Sir John, but nevertheless the phrase 
brought back him vividly the second ques- 
tion ; is she one whom you could recommend 
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a brother to marry ? he reflected, he became 
lost in thought ; he hesitated in his decision, 
lie felt the answer was in the afiirmative 
and yet would not at once accept it. So he 
thought on, and let his invention roam, until 
in imagination he was ' best man ' to his 
brother, and the bride was Helen. Then 
suddenly a fierce resolve shot through him — 
' That shall never be ! ' he exclaimed half- 
aloud ; and ere Mr Fenwick had said, * Have 
you lost anything ? ' he had decided, firmly 
and irretrievably, that no possible poAver or 
reason on this earth could make him 're- 
commend Helen as a wife to his brother;' 
and yet, strange to say, he also had resolved 
to ask her the gentle question himself ere he 
slept that night. When the gentlemen went 
to the drawing-room, Helen was conversing 
with others ; and he for a time listened to 
good music, and talked with those near to 
him. Helen rose in order to find a piece of 
music for which a lady had sought in vain ; 
and while the lady sang, she remained with 
her ; then she retired to a sofa, and Sir John 
Watford followed, and also sat down beside 
her. He knew not why, but at first he 
could not find utterance ; and when he did 
speak, he merely said, neither more nor less, 
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than ' Miss Fenwick ! ' The words were of 
small import, but there came with them 
in inflection of the voice, a cadence, a soft- 
ness. She answered not ; she stayed perfectly 
still for a short moment ; then she raised her 
eyes towards him ; a thousand volumes might 
have said less. He replied, 

' Then, Helen, now and for ever you are 
mine ! ' He held out his hand with a smile ; 
she gently laid hers on it, and the two hearts 
throbbed with love — love, the greatest gift 
of Heaven. He whispered, ' Before God we 
are man and wife ! ' 

Passing out, he bade Good-night to her 
father and mother. He hastened home ; in 
his soul were unusual peace and unaccus- 
tomed happiness. 



CHAPTER X 

Among the many expressions of pride, and 
the pomp and circumstances of wealth, there 
comes a desire of having a portrait of oneself 
or of the beauty of the house. Even so with 
Greville ; he must needs have engaged, not 
necessarily the best, but the most fashionable 
portrait painter in town. Mrs Greville called 
on the great artist, and the following pleasing 
conversation took place. 

' A full length portrait,' said Mrs Greville, 
'forming part of a well arranged landscape.* 

* Ah ! I could make a most beautiful 
picture. When will you give me a sitting ? ' 
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* The moment that we have arranged pre- 
liminaries, I am at your service.' 

' Ah ! charming, but Mr Greville, your 
kind husband has done all that is required/ 

* Yes ; ' answered Mrs Greville, * all that he 
requires ; but I also have my own ideas on 
the subject.' 

' Your ideas, I am sure, will be as artisti- 
cally correct, as your picture will be that of 
a beautiful woman.' 

* It will, and a portrait of me well exhibited, 
would be thousands in your purse ? ' 

' It would ! It must ! ' 

* Are you well assured of this ? Will it be 
everything for you ? ' 

* Yes ; without a doubt, such beauty as 
yours, will be to me both renown and fortune.' 

' Very good,' replied Mrs Greville ; * my 
husband said he would pay you a thousand 
pounds ; but you must do it for nothing, and 
for that nothing, I will exert my power and 
influence to procure you many another 
patron.' 

' It is very tempting, but how am I sure of 
my reward ? ' 

* Can you doubt me ? I will reward you in 
every way, and you will have more work 
offered than you can do.' 
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' Say, half-price ; five hundred ; I work for 
my bread, but bread and everything appear 
to be given to you, have pity on me.' 

* Pity ! what a strange word ; a fool must 
have invented it.' 

* It is a good word. Say five hundred.' 

' Not a grain — which is the twelfth of a 

penny/ 

' Ah ! what can I say ? What can I do ? ' 
^ Say that you agree to my terms, and 

will do as I require.' 

* I am a ruined man ! I am an unfortunate 
stranger ! ' 

'A man who sent home three portraits 
last week, and increased his credit at his 
bankers by three thousand pounds ; but it 
does not matter ; if you will not, another 
will ! ' 

* Anything, anything ! for I must not lose 
you ! ' 

' Very good then,' continued Mrs Greville. 
' Understand you agree to paint my portrait 
for nothing, and before it is finished you will 
give me a receipt for a thousand pounds, and 
properly endorse the cheque which my hus- 
band will send to you through me.' 

* It is hard, but I agree. When will you 
give me a sitting ? ' The artist looked grave, 
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but in his heart of hearts he smiled. He, 
who had studied art in Rome, Naples, and 
Paris, knew, or believed he knew, the value 
of combining with a rich woman in order to 
cheat her husband. He saw gain shining in 
the distance and much pleasure through his 
intercourse and intimacy with so handsome a 
woman — one almost an ideal type. 

Sitting followed sitting. Ladies and 
gentlemen crowded his studio ; his engage- 
ments were made for years to come ; he was 
intoxicated with his apparent success. 

' Your apparent success is great,' said 
Kathleen, in the midst of a sitting ; * Did I 
not tell you that I would be a perfect mine 
of wealth to you ? ' 

' I owe you much, indeed ! ' exclaimed he, 
who had come at the first meeting merely to 
copy; but who now attended impelled by 
wonder at her cleverness, passionate admira- 
tion of her beauty, and hope in the future. 

' Yes,' she answered ; * a great deal you do 
owe me, and therefore believe if I can make, 
then I can also unmake. Let not apparent 
success cause you to forget and try to forego 
our original understanding.' 

He bowed, and with assiduous attention 
continued his work. 
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' A bow/ said Kathleen, after a short 
silence, does not always mean submission. I 
should like to hear your " Yes " or " No ; " 
the choice lies with you.' 

He looked at her ; in the corner of her 
eyes was a gleam, which he had already 
learned to fear, he knew her power and her 
strong will. 

' Yes,' he hastily exclaimed, ' I every day 
learn more and more to rejoice at your kind- 
ness — this has become a labour of love.' 

Love ! Love in idleness ! It was idle work 
for Kathleen, the sitting in a studio; her 
thoughts would wander to other deeds and 
other places ; and at the word ' love,' her 
mind reverted to Hilton ; love and hatred 
at one and the same time, hatred and love 
intertwined with her whole soul ; the colour 
mounted into her cheeks, her blue eyes 
changed to violet, and the artist noticed 
how at once her beauty had increased; he 
painted, he felt an unwonted inspiration ; he 
painted, and he himself was astonished at the 
divineness of his work. The sitting finished, 
and she was gone. He looked at his 
painting, and strove again to mark how he 
had seized the glorious likeness : then came 
the question, how and why Had her beauty so 
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suddenly shone forth. He pondered over 
and recalled all their conversation; it could not 
be anger, nor doubt ; these had merely super- 
induced the gleam, which he had learned 
to fear. He remembered his bow, and his 
mental resolve, if possible, not to abide by 
their engagement; had she read even his 
thoughts ; had her renewed beauty arisen 
from his sudden submission ? Was it her 
satisfaction at her victory ? He felt that it 
could not be. He recalled his words, ^ I 
every day learn more and more to rejoice 
at your kindness — this has become a labour 
of love.' 

Oh, for the vanity of man ! had not that 
last expression stirred her heart into delicious 
throbbings ; he was right in the principle, 
but wrong in its application ; he was right, 
when he assumed that the word ^ love,' had 
roused her; but by mistake he applied^ 
it all to himself ! Himself ? He was decidedly 
not ugly, but still not handsome, although 
with the appearance of intelligence ; his fore- 
head was good ; his expressive eyes deterior- 
ated by their constant look of cunning ; his 
head slightly covered with dark curly hair ; 
his nose aquiline, the nostrils almost closed ; 
his mouth large and heavy, its sensuality 
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somewhat redeemed by a rather handsome 
beard and moustache ; his expression fierce 
and sinister ; his large neck fat yet strong, his 
shoulders broad and well-set ; his legs short, 
thin, and with a tendency to knock-knees; 
his feet large, and much turned out. This 
was the man whose self-conceit conceived 
the idea that the most beautiful woman 
in London, rich and young, had fallen in 
love with him. He sat down ; he looked at 
himself in the full-length mirror, passed his 
left hand through his hair, gently stroked 
his moustache, and gave himself up to 
pleasing meditation. A thousand pounds lost 
on this portrait ! His loss was a gain. How 
often ere this had he contemplated his own 
beauty, and w^ondered why London artists 
had never contended who was worthy to fix 
it on canvas, and be immortalized for ever; 
now it was at last appreciated, and justice 
done to this living Apollo. Sitting followed 
sitting ; she had no resentment towards his 
continued stare, she had not the sensitive- 
ness of true modesty. He said pretty things, 
and tried compliments — what cared she? 
Provided he did her portrait really well, 
9,nd remained true to his bargain of work- 
ing for nothing, giving a receipt, and 
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duly endorsing the cheque for a thousand 
pounds, she remained content. He worked 
on, whatever else happened, his work and 
time were well bespoken. Her free manners 
and the absence of all apparent distaste at 
his fulsome praises, confirmed his belief that 
her heart was his, and she completely over- 
come by his talents and irresistible personal 
appearance. Before the portrait was finished, 
engagements made Mrs Greville leave town 
for a short time. During a sitting Kathleen 
explained to the artist the necessity of her 
temporary absence, and the advantage it 
would be to him to indulge in a holiday, and 
breathe country air. 

' You need not be idle,' she added, ' for if 
you will do a few sketches for me, I will in 
payment give you your expenses, and my 
most grateful thanks. What say you to 
this oflfer ? I am glad to see that you have 
made up your mind for a trip to the country. 
I will show you on a map a short and easy 
tour, and when you reach Knowle village, 
you will easily find out and know the several 
under-keepers at Knowle Manor, and their 
names ; and you will really do me a great 
favour if you sketch their features for me ; 
not in a finished style, but good enough to 
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allow me to recognize the men. What say 
you?' 

The artist did feel ill, he knew that he 
worked too much, and so he accepted Kath- 
leen's offer of rest and change, as another and 
a strong proof of her interest and love towards 
him. Little did he think that this rich dame 
used every means to acquire wealth, and 
strove to obtain all things for nothing, or 
even to extract an extra money- value out of 
them. Her savings were large, her private 
fortune, separate and unknown to her hus- 
band, was rapidly increasing ; she now wished 
to make sure, that the detectives were really 
right, and having calculated all costs, she well 
knew that the cheapest way was to engage 
this man to make sketches of her objects, 
even while she deluded him, that it was her 
liberality, and her interest in his welfare. 
An express train duly carried Mr and Mrs 
Greville to a charming villa near Ascot, to 
races, gambling, and dances. The artist 
seized the opportunity of a slight check in 
fashionable labour, to escape from town, and 
ruralize in the village of Knowle. He as an 
artist, and with an introduction from Mr 
Greville, soon became intimate with Brooks, 
the head-keeper at Knowle Manor; and 
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while sketching some splendid trees, and 
views of forest life, learnt all the names 
and whereabouts of the underlings, Gaunt, 
Smith, Pickard, and others. He made 
portraits of several, and his time and holi- 
days were growing to an end when he 
expressed a wish to make sketches of the 
two under-keepers, whom he had learnt to 
know by sight, and of this Knowles was well 
aware. The artist did not disguise his name, 
and showing his introduction to Brooks, he 
spoke unguardedly of his magnificent por- 
trait of Mrs Greville, and of his intimacy 
with her and other great people. This brag 
warned Knowles that he might be an enemy, 
or perhaps only another dupe or tool of an 
ever-designing woman ; he therefore acted 
accordingly. When they met by appoint- 
ment in order to allow these portraits to be 
done, he and Gaunt had changed names. 
Gaunt entered first, and made his best yet 
awkward bow to the artist, and laughed at 
his own attempt ; he sat down at once, 
and while he grinned and showed his 
white teeth, he, according to order, twirled 
his moustache. When his portrait w^as 
finished, he again laughed, and in rough 
large writing signed his name underneath, to 
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which the painter paid small attention, or 
perhaps he might have wondered that he 
wrote 'John Smith.' Knowles came for- 
ward, and having duly pulled his forelock, 
and scraped his right foot on the sanded 
floor, sat down. The artist looked at him, 
and pondered how strange it was that such 
good features should be so utterly devoid of 
expression, and belong to one in so low a 
walk of life. Knowles spake not, and moved 
only at the order of Brooks ; to the artist he 
seemed to be altogether deaf and stupid. 
At the foot of the sketch he signed his name 
in a small, trembling hand, ' John Gaunt ; ' 
again scraped his foot on the gritty floor ; 
and he, together with the other gamekeeper, 
were gone. 

* Good men in their trade, I suppose ? ' said 
the artist. 

* Yes,' answered Brooks ; ' good men both, 
rough and ready.' 

' The first seemed to have most wit, and 
most observation.' 

'Well, I cannot say. Smith does not 
speak much ; always will scratch his head, 
and my wife objects to it. Gaunt is a good 
man, and knows a thing or two ; but, bless 
you, sir, they neither of them will ever be 
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head - keeper ; good where they are, and 
nothing more.' 

That evening the artist packed up his 
goods, and was off to town. The last sitting 
for her portrait at last arrived, and the 
artist received Mrs Greville at his studio. 

* I hope, ere you leave me to-day,' said the 
artist, 'that the portrait will be nearly as 
perfect as the original, which is perfection 
itself 

' It is certainly exquisitely done,' answered 
Mrs GrevJUe, as she stood in front of the 
painting. ' Its exhibition will finally make 
you most celebrated.' 

* Ah ! I forgot ; I have some sketches for 
you, from Knowle village,' said the artist. 

' I thank you. The name of each in- 
dividual, I hope, is on the sketches?' 

* Yes, on all ; each signed his name. May 
I show them to you ? ' 

'Not show them, but give them to me,' 
continued Mrs Greville ; ' I will look at them 
when I have leisure. Now, I have a small 
matter to settle with you ere we begin any- 
thing else.' 

* I am your obedient slave.' 

* Thank you ; it is merely to sign this re- 
ceipt ; it is my husband's payment for labour 
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done ; but to you, you know, it is not a 
labour of gain, but of love. Just write your 
name in your usual manner on this spot, and 
then endorse this cheque.' 

The artist took the pen from her beautiful 
hand ; the slight contact of their fingers made 
him feel himself a demi-god. He signed the 
receipt, and she, with her sweetest' smile, 
said, 

* Do not move, but sign your name once 
more across this paper.' 

He hesitated ; he knew that he was about 
to endorse the cheque ; he looked up into 
her face ; she still smiled softly ; but in her 
eyes was the gleam he feared. He, never- 
theless, hesitated. 

^ It is merely my husband's cheque for the 
thousand pounds ; if you do not write your 
name he will know that it has not been pre- 
sented by you ; in fact discover that you 
have painted all that, and without payment. 
He is not a man of easy temper.' 

Mentally the artist swore deeply, but he 
uttered nothing, he sighed, glanced at the 
fiery gleam which still lurked in the deep 
violet, and exclaimed, 

' Ah ! all to please you.' 

And the cheque, now duly endorsed, was 
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together with the receipt enclosed in Kath- 
leen's gold pocket-book. The sitting passed 
on, the portrait was pronounced finished, 
perfect; an inspiration beyond the artist's 
greatest skill. 

* Yes, your instruction shall be carried out, 
and it will shortly be in " The Exhibition," 
it is my greatest work; still I grieve that 
these agreeable meetings are things of the 
past ; but you will still reward me ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; I shall never forget you ! ' and 
she pressed her pocket-book and thought of 
its contents. 

* Ah ! ' he exclaimed, ^ for ever charming ! ' 
and he seized her hand and kissed it. 

* Enough for to-day,' she said, while she 
drew her hand from within his and stepped 
backwards : ' call on me the very morning of 
the day when the picture is first exhibited — 
on the "varnishing day," you know — and 
bring me a ticket for the private view.' 

Then with an activity which his thin mis- 
shapen legs forbade him to intercept, she was 
out of the studio, down stairs, and in her 
carriage. She looked at her watch; there 
yet was time ; so she drove to a neighbouring 
banker and received the thousand in notes ; 
then went to her own private banker (not 
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her husband's), and increased her credit there 
by the same amount. The rest of the day 
she passed in fashionable follies, the pomp 
and vanities of mistaken pride. The private 
view day of the Royal Academy duly arrived, 
and at twelve mid-day the happy artist called 
on Mrs Greville, was at once admitted, and 
received with a cold welcome. 

' According to my wish you have called,' 
said Kathleen ; * and I hope I have to thank 
you for an Academy ticket ? ' 

' It is here,' he said, and handed it to her. 

* I beg to thank you for it,' continued she. 
* And now, let me say, that you seem to be 
labouring under some strange mistake, and 
so I desired to see you ; or have you to 
assert, as an excuse, that the style in which 
you last time bade me farewell, was, what 
you sometimes call, " the inspiration of the 
moment. " ' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed he, with fervour, * you 
are always so charming.' 

* If you are wise,' interrupted she ; * you 
will cease such expressions as "charming," 
"perfection," and other tomfooleries; they 
were all very well when applied to a portrait, 
but when addressed directly, permit me to 
say that they are insults.' 
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' Ah ! ' exclaimed he ; ' ah ! ' and he hesi- 
tated; he rose and made one step towards 
her ; ' ah ! ' he again ejaculated. 

* Have I sufficiently explained ? ' she added. 
' Ah ! yes, yes ! ah ! yes ! you owe me a 

thousand pounds, or your love. Ah ! have 
I also sufficiently explained ? ' 

* Thoroughly, you have received a thousand 
pounds from Mr Greville; and you have 
given him a receipt; what more can you 
claim ? ' 

* Even as I said ; your love or a thousand 
pounds.' 

He looked at her, in order to see if the 
angry gleam, which he so much dreaded, was 
in her eyes; but no, the eyes were merry, 
and she laughed a pretty little laugh. 

^ You artists are always so eccentric ; will 

you please to wait, while I ' and once 

again she was gone, while his lack of agility 
prevented all interference. 

In a few minutes Mrs Greville was at the 
Academy, and had an interview with the 
secretary ; saw that the portrait was entered 
as her property, and showed him the artist's 
stamped receipt for a thousand pounds ; gave 
strict instructions that the portrait should 
not at any time be parted with, except to her 
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personally; not even to a written order; 
beheld these instructions duly written down, 
and ere a quarter-of-an-hour had gone bye, 
was again at home. She went straight to 
Mr Greville's library, where at that hour 
he was always to be found. To his look of 
surprise, she quietly answered, 

^ There is that queer artist up stairs ; let 
me hand you his receipt; now he seems to 
be still unsatisfied; you had better see him, 
and so end the matter. My portrait is safe 
on the walls of the Academy. The artist 
waits to see you.' 

Greville read the receipt, and then, with- 
out a word, strolled up stairs. 

*I understand that you wish to see me. 
What can I do for you ? Pray, sit down. I 
hear the portrait is very good, and already 
at the Academy.' 

' Ah 1 ' answered the artist, * ah ! I really 
do not know. Ah ! you see it is. Ah ! yes, 
ah!' 

* I beg your pardon,' answered Greville, 
wondering the while if the other were mad, 
or had that morning indulged in strong 
stimulants. ' If that is all, I think you 
must wish me Good-morning.' 

' I am cheated ! I am cheated ! ' exclaimed 
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the artist, pulling frantically the side hair of 
his head. * I am a poor man, and I am 
ruined ! I will have my money — a thousand 
pounds — it is a swindle — a great swindle — 
an abominable swindle ! The law shall hear 
of it — ^the barristers shall hear of it — all the 
judges shall give me a thousand pounds, or 
be turned out of their courts ! I ' 

There he stopped, for in meanwhile Greville 
had rung the bell twice, and accordingly two 
six-feet footmen entered the room. 

* Take this man and turn him out of the 
hall-door,' and the artist was accordingly 
turned out. Kathleen, from the dining-room 
window, saw him pass down the outer steps, 
shake his fist in impatient anger, and limp 
away. 



CHAPTER XI 

* I HAVE saved money, I am sure of my 
annuity, and with care the whole of my 
jointure will be mine ! I am rich, and may 
become richer ; and what man can resist 
wealth? Few men can withstand a pretty 
woman, but " he " can, as I know to my cost. 
What if he also laughs at riches ? he may ; 
and yet he risked life and much coin in order 
to win great wealth ; and surely Kathleen 
O'Byrne, poor and a barmaid, cannot com- 
pare with Mrs Greville in any way — the 
wealthy, the fashionable Mrs Greville, and 
he an under-keeper. Yes,' did Mrs Greville 
say to herself, * I will once more try if the 
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love for which I pine can still be mine ; and 
I will try ere this day and night are gone.' 

Kathleen had on the table before her the 
sketch of Hilton — ^his portrait by the great 
artist. She knew her own beauty, and was 
thoroughly aware how powerful is the effect 
of dress, how man will pass a beggar girl 
and heed her not, in spite of good features 
and a graceful figure ; and yet the same 
person is at once attracted by rich clothing, 
and especially by a becoming and suitable 
costume, even if the fair one is neither 
strictly handsome, nor of perfect form. She 
took more care, more thought than she had 
ever done before this time, and her dress was 
artistic and nigh perfection. She did not realise 
the fact, and yet she unwittingly felt, and 
acted on the idea, that that evening or night 
would be the turning point of her life — it 
might send her to greater evil, and harden 
her previous hardness ; or, on the other 
hand, although cast in evil, and cherished 
by wicked longings, still out of evil good 
might come. If Hilton would but love her ; 
if Hilton could even be meanly tempted by 
her wealth, to seem to love her, she in head- 
long feeling would most willingly be his for 
good or evil ; once his, she would be his for 
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heaven or hell. Mr and Mrs Greville had 
left town, and were now on a visit to Knowle 
manor, guests of Mr Beal. Greville still medi- 
tated on his revenge, and rejoiced mightily, 
that according to his own opinion his wife 
far surpassed in beauty and fashionable 
appearance, the Ethel Beal who had rejected 
him, even after her uncle had encouraged 
him to press his addresses ; he also felt joy, 
when he looked on ' Old Beal,' what pleasure 
to behold him whom he hated, unable to rise 
from his easy chair ; to see one arm utterly 
useless, and the hand he used, of very little 
power ; what delight also to hear ' Old Beal ' 
complain that his head was still weak, 
especially when he added that there was 
every prospect of his becoming worse, and 
that just now he needed all his brain-power ; 
in fact their visit to Knowle Manor was a 
great pleasure to both husband and wife ; to 
the husband, as gratifying to his unalterable 
wish to injure ; but to the wife as a probable 
dawn of love ; or, if of love refused, then of 
determined vengeance, and a life of hatred 
to all. Kathleen had during the few days 
which she had now passed at Knowle Manor 
marked well the roads, and by inquiry, well 
knew where lived John Gaunt the under- 
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keeper, whom she believed to be in reality 
him whom she desired to see — John Hilton. 
Hilton, alias John Smith, or Warren Knowles 
had now for many a day been on his paternal 
acres, really doing keeper's work, and gradu- 
ally becoming acquainted with every man, 
woman, and child on or near the estate. His 
duties led him everywhere, and as Brooks, 
the head-keeper, was in his confidence and 
helped him, he not only knew every field and 
tree, hill and dale, but was on friendly terms 
with the farmers and labourers. If he saw a 
wrong or the real need of any real improve- 
ment, his knowledge made him enter into the 
case ; no one appealed to him ; he merely heard 
the gossip, scandal, and general ideas of the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes dealt with 
them as a keeper, and sometimes by letter 
instructed his agent. A case in point was his 
conduct towards Pickard, and this man's return 
to a righteous life, and to work good for him- 
self and pleasing to his old mother ; instead 
of the demoralizing trade of poaching, a vaga- 
bond's idleness, and other villanies. There 
was on the estate one, Peter Ward ; a man 
of great intelligence, but a discontented soul ; 
he knew his own merit, and was proud of his 
superior education ; a careless fellow, he 
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married a young woman, whom he accident- 
ally met on a first of May ; and whom he 
admired, because she was dressed in peacock 
green ; he danced with her, round and round 
the May-pole ; and within the month, they 
were man and wife. He had not yet made a 
name, and thus, although possessed of good 
literary acquirements, he could not bring his 
work to a good market. He wrote at the 
order of any employer, for and against any- 
thing; and as, year after year, he became 
poorer, and his family increased, he grew 
soured and fiercely discontented; he hated 
those, who were successful, among whom he 
gradually included all above himself; he 
was not by conviction, and yet in feeling he 
was, a radical, and longed to bring down all 
to his own level. One evening, Knowles 
caught a little boy in the very act of stealing 
wood out of farmer Dowbiggin's hedge ; now 
this farmer had his hedges constantly ren- 
dered useless by these small pilferings, and 
had frequently asked Knowles to look after 
them. Knowles pounced on the boy, who 
after a short, but very determined struggle, 
gave in, and looked up into his captor's face, 
with large blue eyes, in which a fearless 
frankness won pity. 
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' Well, little fellow ; you see it is no use to 
struggle ; so tell me your name, and it may 
be better for you.' 

The little fellow looked up ; children are 
good and quick judges of character; it is 
their instinct. 

fj/ Willie Ward/ the child replied; father 
told me to fetch wood ; so I took it from 
that hedge.' 

^ And who is your father ? ' 

' Mr Peter Ward ; he is very clever, 
writes books, and gets paid for them.' 

' If he gets paid for them, why does he 
not buy wood, instead of sending you to 
steal ? ' 

' Do not know ; won't you let me go ? ' 

' If you will show me to your father's 
home, then I will let you free.' 

* Come along, it is not far.' 

The little fellow led Knowles to the 
neighbouring village, about a mile ; there 
in a large dilapidated mansion, at the back 
of the cottages, lived Peter Ward. They 
entered, and the boy pointing to the door 
on the right, said, 

'That is father's room, but he does not 
like to be disturbed ; now let me go, you 
said you would.' 
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Knowles loosed his hand, and the boy 
ran up the stairs, but peeped down from 
the landing above. Knowles knocked, and 
a voice bade him ' Come in.' He entered, 
and Peter Ward stood before him ; although 
he had long since inquired into this man's 
habits and misery, this was their first 
meeting. 

^Mr Peter Ward,' said Knowles, as he 
removed his hat, * I am sorry to say that 
I have caught your son taking wood from 
farmer Dowbiggin's ' hedge, and he is re- 
solved to punish the first culprit he can 
catch.' 

^ Oh,' answered Mr Peter Ward, * you have, 
have you ? And I take it you are some hired 
ruflBan belonging to that hard-hearted aristo- 
crat, old Beal ; but a day shall come when 
he and you shall be hanged together ; a good 
day's work it will be.' 

*I shall be hanged in good company. I 
have come here not only to tell you about 
your son, but to bring you a message from 
your immediate landlord, Mr Knowles.' 

* To give me notice to quit this beastly old 
house. It is a tyranny. The rich grind the 
poor and feel no pity.' 

' Sometimes,' mildly answered Knowles. 
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' Never ! it is the rule,' fiercely exclaimed 
the other. 

^ Then this is the exception,' again softly 
did Knowles answer. * You owe your land- 
lord ten pounds; he has sent you by me 
fifteen pounds ; he hopes you will at once 
P^y your rent to the agent; and he bade 
me say, that if he can help you to make more 
profit out of your literary labours, he will be 
happy to do so.' 

* I do not believe him ; he is rich and a 
tyrant ! ' 

' There are the fifteen pounds ; I should 
feel obliged by a receipt.' 

Peter Ward counted the money, weighed 
it in his hand, and was lost in thought. 
Knowles, who delighted to study character 
and mark the workings of feeling in the in- 
most man, stirred not; he watched Peter 
Ward's countenance. Suddenly, as if touched 
by a fairy's wand, the other started round, 
and, while his eyes gleamed, exclaimed, 

' Who the devil are you ? ' 

* John Smith, under-keeper at Knowle 
Manor.' 

' You are, are you ? But you have had 
other employments ? ' 

* I have ; I was a sergeant of artillery.' 

VOL. II O 
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* There is your receipt. Have you any- 
thing else to say ? ' 

* Yes ; what about your boy and farmer 
Dowbiggin ? ' 

' A plague on both your houses ! No 
doubt it is a clear case, and the boy will 
suffer, for I am poor, and so no one will help/ 

^ Young Mr Knowles, whom the folk about 
here call the " young squire," forbids me to 
injure you, so this time your boy will go 
free.' 

Mr Peter Ward grew deadly pale, and 
exclaimed, * Damn it ! ' He sat down, leant 
his elbows on the table, covered his forehead 
with both his hands, and wept. Noiselessly 
Knowles withdrew, and went on his way 
rejoicing; he had done a good deed, and 
softened a hardened heart. Peter Ward's 
rent was duly paid; and ere many days 
Knowles again called. He was kindly re- 
ceived, and he presented a letter. 

* I wait for an answer,' said Knowles. 

Mr Peter Ward read the letter, paused a 
moment, and read it again ; again he paused 
and thought deeply, then he sat down and 
wrote the answer. He gave it to Knowles 
and shook hands with him. 

' You spoke to Mr Knowles about my boy ; 
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there is my answer to Mr Knowles ; but I 
owe much to you, so come in whenever you 
pass this way.' 

Knowles walked to a neighbouring wood, 
and as the letter was addressed to himself, 
he reclined in the shade of an old oak, and 
read as follows. 

' Sir, — Permit me first to thank you for 
the timely gift of fifteen pounds, it preserved 
to me my home, and helped to feed a starv- 
ing man and his family. I now have to feel 
most thankful once again, and am thoroughly 
grateful for the second time. You offer to 
help me, and use your interest, in order to 
get my writings published ; it is almost the 
greatest kindness you can do to me ; it puts 
me in the way of winning my own bread. I 
accept your kind offer. I am your true 
friend for life ; and although humbled by 
poverty, and of no avail, I still remember 
how the mouse freed the lion from the net. 
I am your true friend for life, but in this I 
am uninfluenced by any of the above-named 
two kindnesses — by neither. I am your true 
friend for life, because by your order to John 
Smith, the under-keeper, you saved my son 
from disgrace, from the contamination of a 
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gaol, and a confinement that would have 
broken his little heart in twain. Even as 
I write, I again weep my thanks. What- 
ever my hereafter life may be, command me, 
and you will greatly oblige your firm friend 
and loyal servant,— Peter Ward.' 

Peter Ward was a changed man; his 
discontent seemed gone ; sometimes he 
would begin his former habit of murmur- 
ing against the successful, but he would 
stop, and sadly add *Ah, I am sometimes 
mistaken.' One Sunday was a very wet, 
miserable day, and he astonished his wife 
and children, by appearing in their room 
with a large bundle of faggots ; he threw 
them into the broad open fireplace, bent 
down, drew a matchbox from his waistcoat 
pocket, struck a light, and (as if it were his 
daily habit,) undid and quickly arranged the 
wood, set fire to it, and turning round, ex- 
claimed — 

^ This is a wet day ! a fire will do us good/ 

It was the first time for several years 
that a fire (always except for cooking) had 
been kindled in that house. 

' And now, wife, have you got a prayer- 
book or a Bible anywhere ? ' 
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She at once answered that she possessed 
both. 

* Then off with you, and bring them down 
here ; I must fetch up the coals.' 

He soon returned, and in about a quarter- 
of-an-hour, a cheerful fire spread heat and 
dryness around. 

' Now,' he said, ^ we will read the Bible, 
and have prayers.' 

His wife, tamed by poverty, and instructed 
by daily return of her anxieties for the wel- 
fare of her five children, was now no longer 
the thoughtless dancer around the Maypole ; 
she had ever since Warren Knowles' first 
visit become more hopeful ; she felt thank- 
ful, and yet knew not to whom her 
thanks were due ; she oftimes silently 
and through instinct felt grateful to 
John Smith, and sometimes to her hus- 
band ; but still she wandered in her ideas 
of thankfulness. Now, for the first time, 
she understood and acknowledged the truth, 
/that thanks are due to the one great God ! ' 
Unwittingly her husband had taught her to 
believe, and thus her happiness began. 
While he read to them the Sermon on the 
Mount and the morning prayers, and threw 
into them, feeling and perspicuity, wife and 
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children listened to what appeared to be the 
wonderful inspiration of a grateful heart ; he 
finished, and all paused ; they knew it not, 
and yet each of them, husband, wife, and 
children, for the first time, rejoiced as one 
family ; he arose, kissed his wife, and while 
the tears trickled down her cheeks, he said, 
'Next after God, let us never forget the 
young squire, Warren Knowles.' 

Thus it was, that Peter Ward and all his 
family passed on to a new career. His wife, 
although still poorly dressed, became a pat- 
tern of neatness ; his children no longer wan- 
dered about the village and the lanes ; even 
farmer Dowbiggin took the eldest boy, at 
threepence a-day, to 'starve the crows,' Which 
the child successfully accomplished, although 
throughout the day he also learned lessons 
set him by his father. Peter Ward no longer 
aimed at the * shabby genteel ; ' he was tidy 
in himself ; he no longer wore his high beaver 
hat, old and greasy, but walked out contented 
with a labourer's low-crowned hat, cleaned 
and free from stains. All was changed ; and 
as he passed through the village, the tailor 
shook his head and whispered to the hair- 
cutter — 

' Something very queer about that Mr 
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Peter Ward ! He has changed his dress, and 
I have even marked him and his ragger- 
muffin family at church. Ah ! I fear he is a 
bad one ! ' 

So it was ; the man had reformed, and re- 
mained firm in his adherence to good, and 
yet the old reputation stuck to him — ' Ah ! 
he is a bad one ! ' 

Wonderful are the ways of God ! how 
good will spring from evil ! One night, Peter 
Ward had worked long at a literary produc- 
tion ; hope and a calmer mind had given 
wings to his words ; he caught them as they 
flew through his brain, and fixed them on his 
paper. 

Time fled ; his candle flickered in its 
socket ; he covered his writings with an old 
newspaper ; arose in haste, and turned to go, 
he stopped, for outside, someone had tapped 
at his window ; his room was on the ground 
floor ; his light was extinguished, no shutters, 
no curtains impeded his view of the garden ; 
gradually his eyes grew accustomed to the 
night, and he became aware that a man 
stood gazing at him. No thief would, know- 
ingly have attempted to rob Peter Ward ; 
the whole neighbourhood knew, that simply 
he had not anything in his possession ; and 
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although of slight frame and undeveloped 
muscles, yet there was a determination of 
look and manner, which on occasion promised 
a resolute resistance. Peter Ward appre- 
ciated the advantages of his position, so he 
fearlessly and at once opened the lattice 
window. 

* Good-evening, Mr Peter Ward,' whis- 
pered a low voice, which was unknown to 
him. 

* Good-evening,' replied he, * who are you, 
and what do you want ? ' 

'I have waited for near an hour ere I 
spoke ; I would not disturb you. I know 
your booklearning, and how you have cunning^ 
beyond all those sleepy-headed villagers, so 
I feared lest I should interrupt you in the 
use of your power.' 

Peter Ward at once guessed that the 
visitor was a gipsy. More than once he had 
given advice, and pretended to use incanta- 
tion, in order to calm the fears of a gipsy, 
and win a fee. During the first week of his 
sojourn in his present dwelling, a married 
gipsy woman had called on him, and in 
sorrowful accents had bewailed that, *Alas, 
she was childless.' 

' Have you money ? ' he had answered 
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* Yes ; and will pay most willingly ; name 
a sum and it is yours.' 

It spoke well for him that he was moderate 
in his would-be deceit. ^ Give me a sovereign 
now, another when you know that you have 
hope, and again another when the child is 
born.' 

*Is that all?' she exclaimed, in a half- 
disappointed tone, and immediately offered a 
sovereign. 

* Nay,' he continued, ' give it me presently ; 
now listen attentively to me.' 

So he opened a Homer, and in sonorous 
and emphatic voice read twenty or thirty 
verses in Greek. Then he was paid. Three 
months afterwards, the same woman came 
and again paid him a sovereign. 

After some other four months, she again 
came to him, but anxious and excited. 

* Oh, sir, I have forgotten ! I have for- 
gotten ! is it too late ? ' 

To which he answered, ^ It is never too 
late to mend ! ' 

' Thank you ! ' she exclaimed, and her face 
flushed with joy, ' Then I surely shall have 
a son.' 

' I will do my best,' he answered. ^ Nay, 
pay me not ; as perhaps now, so late in your 
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time, my power will not avail ; but if you 
have a son, bring me five pounds, all in 
golden coins, and all bearing a king's head ; 
new listen once more.' 

Again he read a few lines out of 
Homer, and as he loved the poet, his 
words were feeling and impressive. In 
due time the gipsy woman once again 
returned. Right early on a summer's 
morn, while all else slept, a knock at the 
door aroused Peter Ward, and when he had 
opened, there stood some twenty gipsy women, 
old and young, in a half-circle ; and alone, in 
the midst, one bearing in her arms a baby. 
All bowed to him, and an old crone advancing, 
placed in his hand five golden coins, all 
stamped with a king's head. Then the 
married woman came to him, and showing 
him her new-born son, simply said, 'Will 
you kiss it ? ' He did kiss it, and mother, 
baby, and all, turned and disappeared. 
Henceforward he was the revered of all 
gipsies. Once, when he had lost his way, 
a,nd wandered over wild heaths while snow 
a,nd sleet hid all distance, a chance lull in 
the storm showed him a far-off light ; towards 
this he hastened, hoping to find some fi-iendly 
roof, some needful shelter. The storm again 
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came in its violence, but still he had correctly 
marked the place from whence the light had 
gleamed^ He drew nigh ; one warning bark 
came from a watchful dog, and a strong hand 
had seized him by the neck ; ' Who are you ? 
come to the light ! ' 

Ere he could speak, or resist, he was be- 
tween two gipsy tents ; a momentary hesita- 
tion, a few words spoken, and he was seated 
on a large woollen sack, well sheltered from 
the storm, its snow and wind, food placed 
before him, while looks of admiration and 
respect were cast on him ; man and woman 
vied in their attention, and in attempts for 
his comfort; and when his hunger was 
satisfied, a warm and right comfortable bed, 
beneath a tent, caused him to forget storm, 
gipsies, cares, troubles, and all ^this world. 
To them Peter Ward was the man of mys- 
terious power. During the few words spoken 
by the gipsy outside his window, all these 
circumstances returned to his memory, and 
therefore he expected some demand on his 
magic powers, some incantation, and many 
lines of Homer. 

* Sir,' said the gipsy ; one of our women is 
very ill ; our people despair of her life ; 
she is so ill, that they have removed her 
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from the tents and placed her in a build- 
ing. They have most carefully nursed her 
but (even as has been foretold by an old 
witch of our tribe, that she can never 
recover) she becomes worse and worse. Sir, 
can you kindly bring forth your book of 
power, and cast your " come hither " over the 
evil spirit that is killing her? I will pay 
you any amount — some money down at once, 
and what I have not I will work to win, even 
if it is to the end of my days.' 

Peter Ward was now a changed man ; he 
now" loved not to encourage idolatrous in- 
cantations, nor vain superstitions ; still, he 
liked less to refuse help where help was most 
needed and hard to come by. 

' Can I see her ? ' he asked. 

' Sir, whatever you wish I will do.' 

' Then let us first to the village, and then 
to where she lies.' 

He took his hat and stick, and having 
passed out by the door, he and the gipsy 
went to his work of kindness. He, even 
as they walked, questioned the man, and, as 
he had considerable knowledge of medicine, 
soon found that the sick woman had most un- 
doubtedly feverish symptoms; but with all 
the description given, he could not decide 
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what was her peculiar ailment. He stopped 
in the village, and with some difficulty aroused 
the apothecary, who luckily was one of the 
very few who could appreciate the other's 
talent and learning. They held a short con- 
sultation, apart from the gipsy, and Peter 
Ward took away with him, among other 
things, some effervescent fabrifuges and cool- 
ing draughts. Then he and the gipsy re- 
sumed their journey. The night was dark, 
and they for some time walked along a high- 
way ; until Peter Ward began to be weary , 
when at last the gipsy said, 

* Sir, you had better follow me, the path 
is narrow, and to a stranger hard to keep.' 

For a while they proceeded towards a 
high hill, on which there stood the ruins 
of an ancient castle ; and Peter Ward much 
dreaded the steep ascent, but to his relief 
the other entered a deep and narrow glen, 
where a silver streamlet marked the way, 
while the gracefully overhanging bushes 
were scarcely seen. Where the glen ended, 
there poured over a high rock the water in 
a cascade. Here the gipsy came to a halt, 
and turning to Peter, said, 

' Sir, walk into the stream with me, and 
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watch what I do. I will immediately return, 
and then we will pass together.' 

No sooner said, than done ; he walked 
straight into, and disappeared in the water- 
fall. Ere Peter could wonder at this, he 
again came back. 

* Now, sir ; a wetting will do us no harm, 
besides a walk home, and a good gipsy 
supper half-way, will stop all evil effects. 
Come along.' 

He seized the other by the arm, and both 
passed through the spray of the fall ; beyond 
it was an open space, as the overhanging 
rock shot the water clear of its base ; they 
turned to the left hand side, squeezed 
through an aperture, and led by his ally, 
Peter went onwards, in a dark, but even and 
straight underground passage. After a time 
the gipsy opened a side door, and Peter was 
glad to see a light. ' Sir,' said he ; ' I hope 
you are not afraid of a fever ? ' 

' No. I knew by the description you gave 
me on the road that she was ill of a fever. 
Let me see her.' 

' Come along, sir ; ' and they then passed 
into a large room in which were several beds, 
all empty save one ; in this lay the sick 
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woman, while alongside sat an old witch-like 
woman. 

* How is she, Seena ; better or worse ? ' 

* Worse. She moans, and throws herself 
from side to side. I do not think she will 
last long.' 

The gipsy man looked at Peter, who went 
at once to a table near the bed and carefully 
prepared a draught; but ere he poured in 
any water, he turned and looked at the bed. 
The occupant lay on her back, her head 
somewhat raised. Peter gently removed the 
napkin which covered part of her face, then, 
and not until then, he discovered, that the 
disease was a most severe fever. He felt 
not fear, but a deep regret that he had come 
to such a spot, and to one apparently so 
hopelessly ill, without better inquiry. At 
first he thought of his wife and children ; 
but wisely he wiped the future out of 
his thoughts, and bent his energies before 
him. The gipsy man stood aside silent, 
motionless, yet watchful. Peter called the 
old woman, and he and she, each on an 
opposite side, lifted the sick girl's head 
and shoulders, so as to admit of her drink- 
ing. Having previously poured water into 
the cups, he mixed the liquids together. 
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and during their effervescence, caused the 
gipsy girl to swallow it ; then as she again 
reclined, she uttered an exclamation of re- 
lief and thanks, looked up, and yielding to 
her feeling of comfort, seemed to fall into 
a doze. Peter held up his hand, so as to 
forbid either of the other two from moving ; 
and he himself remained standing, not even 
attempting to put down the two empty 
cups. After a perfect silence during a 
while, he again, with his hand, imposed 
silence on the old attendant, and making 
a sign to the man to follow, he left the 
room. He had passed to a large open space, 
into which by day the sunlight fell from 
above, and where he had, on his entrance, 
observed the shining stars. The gipsy man 
laid ' his hand on the other's shoulder and 
said, ' Mr Peter Ward, you have done well. 
I and many thank you. Shall we now re- 
turn? ' 

*No,' answered he, *no, I must remain 
here for some hours. Can you send a note 
from me to my wife ? ' 

* Can a bird fly ? Can a hare run ? Did 
yesterday's sun rise ? ' 

'Good,' said Peter, 'I will go into the 
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other room and write. You must not enter, 
wait here until I return.' 

Peter went to the light, found a scrap of 
paper in his pocket, and with his pencil 
wrote — 

'Dear Wipe, — I am waiting on a sick 
person, and shall not return until to-morrow, 
when I will either come or again write to 
you. As ever, your husband, Peter Ward.' 

This he gave to the gipsy, who also 
promised to bring at early dawn, food and 
drink, or lead him to his encampment ; and 
then disappeared by the way they had come. 
Peter again sat by the bedside ; in a short 
time the girl once more . became restless ; 
again he administered another draught and 
as before, she relapsed into the appearance 
of sleep. Thus passed the dark hours; at 
break of day he administered another draught, 
and being weary with many hours of work, 
he stretched himself on one of the empty 
beds, and fell asleep. Peter Ward slept, 
and no dream told the lapse of time. A 
hand touched his arm and he awoke ; * How 
is she ? ' said his companion of last night. 
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'Better. Tell me, can I trust this old 
woman to obey the orders I give her ? ' 

'Aye, in every way. If not love to- 
wards her, yet fear of me and of others will 
compel her.' 

Peter Ward gave his instructions to the 
old woman, and having again arranged the 
patient's bed, went away. He and his com- 
panion walked away again through the 
passage, and soon the splash of water 
assured him that all was right. Ere he 
passed beneath the fall, he washed his hands, 
and bathed his face and head, and he with 
the other hastened away. 

'Money I have not,' said the gipsy; 
'money I have not, but I know the exact 
affair that will suit your knowledge and 
power, provided you have none of the strange 
prejudices of the English. If you get the 
employment you will be right well paid, 
and I shall have a revenge on John Smith. ^ 

Peter Ward walked on in silence ; he pon- 
dered the gipsy's words, and would have 
refused the whole affair, but the mention of 
John Smith's name bade him hesitate ; it was 
the name of the gamekeeper, who had 
brought the young squire's kind words, and 
spoken in favour of his son ; and instead of 
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hauling the child to farmer Dowbiggin, had 
brought him to his home, and under cover of 
Warren Knowles' name had shielded him 
from harm. 

'Ah !' exclaimed Peter; *tell me how I can 
work ; and if I make money, and do you a 
kindness, all the better; and as to John 
Smith — who is he ? ' 

* John Smith is an under-keeper ; he casts 
spells on all the men; and all the women 
smilf^ and trust him. Did he ever get a 
spell from you ? ' 

* Never,' answered Peter ; * never, but I 
know him.' 

* Then you know a devil ! he raced young 
Pickard, and caught him ; and Pickard can 
run down a rabbit. I spoke the other day 
to my sister, who is as cold as the north 
wind, and as obstinate as an old donkey, and 
the fool showed her white teeth, as if I had 
bought her the handsomest jewel in the fair. 
Yester morn I marked him join the little 
girl we call " Surly Sue," and although she 
is a child of fierce and angry feelings, she 
and he passed a good half-hour in the chase 
of a white butterfly ; even my dog " Slip " 
wagged his tail when we met ; but I gave 
the dog a kick that sent him howling home. 
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That dog would not have had a long life; 
but, unluckily, my sister sold him to a 
tramp, or some such fellow, before my 
return to the tents. When the time comes 
I will get you the job.' 

Thus talking, they had passed through a 
small oak wood, and walked down to a 
stream ; there lay hid a few tents, and the 
two men were soon refreshed with breakfast 
and shelter. In the afternoon Peter walked 
on to his home ; but he would not enter ; he 
conversed with his wife through a window ; 
and assured her that he was well, but for 
the sake of the children he must stay away ; 
he did not say that his patient was suffering 
from a dreadful fever ; then he returned to 
the same tents, and this time brought care- 
fully chosen remedies and disinfectants. 
He and his companion once again sought 
the waterfall, and again he stood in the 
large underground room, by the side of the 
fevered girl. In his kindness of heart, he 
administered to her ; and at his request was 
allowed to go in and out of this mysterious 
refuge whenever he wished. 



CHAPTER XII 

Mrs Grbville, formerly Kathleen O'Byrney 
gazed once again at the full length mirror, 
then drew an ulster great-coat over her 
carefully devised, and really most becoming 
dress. She placed a low crowned rustic hat 
on her head ; and went down the staircase 
and through the hall, unperceived ; not 
that she sought to hide herself, and yet 
much preferred to remain unnoticed. The 
night was dark, although one slight streak 
of the sundown still gleamed on the cloudy 
horizon. She fastened a handkerchief round 
her face, and making sure that her revolver 
was safe and handy, fearlessly dived into the 
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dark woods. Her thoughts alternated be- 
tween love and hatred ; but over all, and in 
all, there floated a fierce loathing towards 
her husband. He had first taught her how 
vain were beauty and grace, even when most 
acknowledged ; for although she well remem- 
bered how at Docket's Store, Hilton had 
despised her, yet a woman's instinct told her 
that he was far from being insensible to her 
attractions, that not her beauty had he con- 
demned, but her lack of womanly modesty, 
and more especially in seeking his love, even 
as it had then happened. Now their meeting 
would appear merely accidental. She re- 
volved in her heart many a scene, many a 
happy turn of words and look, but decided on 
no line of action, but to let events shape her 
course, and to allow her wit and presence of 
mind to determine all. As she approached 
John Gaunt's cottage, there was a faint 
light through the window, so that she was 
able to scan the room; the fire burned 
brightly, and by its light she was assured 
that no one was there ; she cautiously tried 
the door latch, it yielded to her ; she entered 
so noiselessly that the old woman in the 
kitchen heard her not; all appeared neat 
and tidy, and on the table was a white and 
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perfectly clean tablecloth ; the chairs were 
plain, yet good and comfortable. She plainly 
distinguished that some one or two were 
expected, men above mere common game- 
keepers ; who also, she said to herself, could 
these be but Hilton and a friend. By the 
fire were a couple of arm-chairs, into one of 
these she sank, and gazing at the burning 
wood, let her mind wander o'er the past, 
present, and future. The perfect quiet, 
except the gentle ticking of some small clock, 
soothed her into tenderness ; and she almost 
wished that thus mentally and bodily, she 
might pass her allotted time on earth. 
Presently came the echo of a distant 
voice, and soon afterwards quick steps out- 
side. The latch was lifted, and as they 
entered one man said to another, ' I am glad 
Nan has made us a good fire.' It was 
the voice of Hilton. Her heart beat, but 
Kathleen moved not. One of the newcomers 
struck a match, and a bright lamp cast a 
light through the room. Still she moved 
not. Hilton, alias John Smith, alias Warren 
Knowles, suddenly exclaimed, ' Nan must be 
looked to, or our supper will go wrong,' and 
then he seemed to leave the room. Still 
she moved not. The other mah — the guest, 
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by the sound — was busy replacing on to the 
shelves sundry articles out of his pockets; 
then she heard Hilton's whistle outside, and 
his call to a dog, Slip, by name. 

' Come along. Slip ; come dog ! and speak- 
ing cheerfiiUy to his dog, he and it came in. 
A low growl told her that she would soon 
be face to face with Hilton ; her heart beat, 
her nerves were braced for action ; but still 
she moved not. She remained in her 
original graceful attitude, her face partly 
covered, and oh, how she wished that the 
other man were absent. The dog. Slip, re- 
newed his growl, and drew over to the 
fireside. 

' What is it, my man ? ' and she knew that 
the two men were gazing at her. 

' Who can she be ? ' said an uneducated 
voice. 

' Hush ! ' answered Hilton, * she sleeps, 
poor girl ! no doubt tired, and perhaps lost 
her way.' 

' Hum ! ' murmured the other, * I never 
like women — especially one who thrusts her- 
self into such a place as this ! ' 

She felt Hilton softly lift the lap of her 
ulster and replace it gently. 

* Ah ! ' he continued, ' take my word for it ; 
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just leave her where she is : I will go surety 
that it is all right. Now, here comes supper : 
if she is very weary, she wiU sleep through 
it ; but if it is sleep merely induced by the 
heat of the fire and the quiet, she will awake, 
and we will ask her to join in our repast.' 

She heard the woman bring in the repast, 
and heard Hilton say, ' Look here, Nan ; * 
and then the reply, * Lor'-a-mercy ! how came 
she here ? ' 

* She has lost her way, and is tired ; and 
so let her be, only make as little noise as 
you can. If she does awake, she will have 
food with us.' 

They sat down to supper, and in whispered 
conversation talked of the day's adventures, 
and also about the coming night, and their 
relative duties. 

* Now,' at last said the other man, ' I will 
draw my chair to the fire and have a pipe.' 

*No,' answered Hilton, 'let us have a 
stroll outside ; you can then have your pipe, 
even while we go towards our night-rounds.^ 

' And what about the woman ? ' 

' Let her alone ; when we separate, I will 
come back this way and just see after her.' 

How grateful in her heart was Kathleen. 
She understood that Hilton had recognised 
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that she was a lady, and perhaps even knew 
that she feigned sleep. She appreciated his 
wish to screen her from his coarser companion, 
and moreover, now felt sure of an interview 
with him, and him alone. 

' Well, just as you like, master,' answered 
the other to Hilton ; ' you know better than 
I, only remember, beware of a woman ! I do 
not care for the big men, but one little 
woman ! I can only say I would rather meet 
a roaring lion ! Come along.' 

The men strolled out, and she heard their 
voices gradually die away in the distance. 
She arose, gave a look round the room, and 
studied several pleasing attitudes, ere she 
was satisfied. She again reclined in the 
arm-chair, but let her left arm appear as if 
in her sleep it had fallen from her lap ; she 
leaned somewhat more backwards, so that on 
opening her eyes she could immediately see 
whoever was before her; her face was still 
partially covered. She had not long to wait. 
A quick step, the latch hurriedly lifted, the 
room door shut, and she knew that Hilton 
and she were alone together. He strode 
lightly across the room, and having shut the 
shutters, drew the blind across the window 
Next moment he was standing by her side 
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'Madam,' he said in his charmingly soft 
voice, * I believe you have accidentally wan- 
dered here, and perhaps have lost your way, 
if I can be of any use, pray command me.' 

She opened her eyes, and with a half- 
startled expression fixed them on him, but 
spake not. He waited a few seconds, as if 
expecting her to utter ; and then again while 
making a slight bow, said, 

* Fear nothing here, we are gamekeepers, 
and therefore civilized men; let me show 
you the way home, unless you are hungry, 
and then the old woman can attend.' 

Still she kept her eyes on him, and he, 
the while, scanned them with curiosity. Her 
violet eyes recalled some remembrance to 
him ; he lowered his eyes one moment, as if 
to rouse his memory ; then suddenly wi;th an 
intense look, said, 

* Madam, you are not unknown to me, 
but your name is beyond my power, let me 
escort you to your home.' 

With her gaze still tenderly turned 
towards him, she sighed a deep sad sigh, one 
moment again in motionless silence ; then 
she raised her pink dimpled hand and 
removed the covering from her face ; then 
threw back the laps of her ulster as if 
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the heat oppressed her. As when a cloud 
suddenly passes from before a summer sun, 
so Kathleen shone forth — ^her attitude, her 
dress, her faint blush, her real anxiety and 
earnestness, which gave a deep and sweet 
expression to those violet eyes. Hilton at 
first seemed lost in surprise not unmingled 
with admiration — Kathleen moved not — ^then 
he grew pale and paler still; he breathed 
quicker and shorter ; his face turned to such 
a deadly pale, to such a thoroughly intense 
agony of colour, that Kathleen seized the 
opportunity. She rose quickly yet gracefully, 
and with a tone of voice so soft, so melan- 
choly, half-feigned, yet half-real, exclaimed, 
' Oh, Hilton, what have I done ? ' She 
placed her soft, warm, dimpled hand within 
his. Again both acting and feeling alarm, 
said, ' Oh, rouse yourself ! what an evil fate 
made me wander here ! Hilton, speak, or I 
shall die ! ' His lips moved, but no sound 
came. ' Oh, what have I done ? Is there 
no help ? ' and still partly in deceit and more 
than half in earnest, she moved as if to turn ; 
his fingers closed on hers ; she tightened her 
hold of his hand and sighed, 

'Oh, do rouse yourself; let me do some- 
thing to help you. Can you not speak ? ' 
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Prompted by her true feeling, and with 
presence of mind to guide her cunning, she 
threw her arms round his neck, and looking 
upwards, while her warm honeyed breath 
played upon his cheek, said, 

' Ah ! I have lived too long ! I am 
despised, rejected. I deserve it by my 
weakness ! ' 

Now, Hilton was a man, a good man, a 
true-hearted man, and yet a man. He never 
wavered in* his truth towards Ethel ; no ! not 
for the hundredth part of a second ; and yet, 
pity, tenderness, manly desire to protect, to 
comfort a suffering woman were his. His 
feelings were intense, overpowering to such 
a degree, that his heart's beat seemed to 
cease, and oh, how heavenly beautiful was 
Kathleen. For a moment, one moment, 
Hilton gazed on the peach blossom of her 
cheek, on her raven black tresses, into those 
violet eyes ! ' Alas ! Alas ! ' he murmured. 
He laid hold of the delicate wrists, and drew 
her arms from around his neck, firmly, but 
still gently, kindly. He stepped back, and 
with great sorrow in his look, with sadness 
in his voice, let her arms fall from him. 

* Oh, I would give much, I would do any 
possible thing, if it would give an angelic 
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heart to such a heavenly form. O Kathleen, 
Kathleen ! you have almost deceived me/ 

Kathleen sprang to her feet, on him she 
cast a look of real love ; she held out her 
hand as if seeking for support, and said, 

* Oh, love me ! love me ! take me and make 
me yours. I will leave all else. I am yours, 
body and soul, your life my life, your death 
my death. Oh, be to me a God ! ' 

With pity, with intense pity, with the pity 
of a Christian, he held out his hand, and 
seemed to save her from falling. 

* Kathleen, think one moment ; you talk 
of love, of God ; have you utterly forgotten 
that you have a husband ? ' 

* A husband ! ' she exclaimed, ' tush, a fool, 
a nonentity ; one who married me to gratify 
a wicked whim, but never a husband ; may 
he perish by his own folly.' 

' Still, Kathleen, he is your husband, it is 
a bar no real man can overstep ; a fool might 
laugh at it ; a man never ! ' 

' Beware ! ' said Kathleen, ' to-night, nay 
now, I choose between good and evil. You 
said you would do anything to give me an 
angelic heart ; love me, and all hereafter 
shall be for good, although it begins in sin. 
Oh, love me, and save me from myself 
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'Kathleen, I would to God that I could 
love you, in spite of all former feelings ; aye, 
even dishonour, I would try to love you, 
were it only for the sake of your hereafter ; 
but it is impossible. Oh ! Kathleen, for 
your own sake, strengthen your good 
thoughts. Think ! remember how young 
you still are; you have a future. But for 
your past deeds, I might have loved you 
at Docket's Store ; it is now too late. 
Kathleen, you say you love me,' and as 
her cheek and neck suffiised with blushes, 
he added, ' but your love to me is sin ; still 
if you do love me ; let me by that love, let 
me ask of you one favour ; will you grant it ? ' 

' There is nothing,' she softly said, ' nothing 
that I can refuse you.' 

' Then believe me ; I acknowledge your 
beauty, I feel your love. Do this for me. 
Go back to your husband ; if you cannot love 
him, still be submissive to him, kind, and 
true to him ; he is your husband. Do this, 
and you will assuredly win my admiration 
and friendship, all but my love ; and Kathleen, 
Kathleen, my love I cannot give you.' 

Kathleen drew herself up to her full 
height; all acting, all deceit passed away; 
she raised her beautiful violet eyes full on 
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Hilton : she essayed to speak ; love and hatred, 
admiration, and despair swayed her feelings. 
Again she tried to speak, the accents died on 
her lips. She held out both her arms im- 
ploringly towards Hilton, then sank help- 
lessly into a chair, and burying her face in 
her hands, burst into tears. 

'Kathleen,' said Hilton, with a tone full 
of emotion ; ' cease to be bad ; be true to 
yourself; be what Kathleen might have 
been, but for the wicked counsels and evil 
examples; you are young and beautiful, 
believe me, there are better, and more 
worthy men, than I. Turn to the one great 
God, and wait for happiness, for that one 
glimpse of heaven — true love.' 

And he was gone ! so silently, so swiftly, 
that she knew not his absence until she 
roused herself to answer. She turned and 
he was not there. Long she rested in that 
room ; the fire died out, the lamp ceased to 
burn — she heeded not, her thoughts were 
deep, sad, and continuous. Suddenly she 
started to her feet ; the first gleam of day 
gave forth its light. She cast one long look 
round the room, she drew her ulster about 
her, slowly left the lodge, and bent her steps 
towards the Manor-House. She knew not 
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that she walked, she marked not the time, 
she felt no danger, but as she entered the 
hall-door she turned to gaze at the rising 
sun ; there, some few yards from her, stood 
Hilton. He had been present to ward her 
from evil ; he had watched over her through 
the dark lonely woods, but not through love, 
it was that unfailing courtesy, that true man- 
liness, that which had made her mad with 
love, and so she sought her couch. The sun 
rose in its splendour, and still she slept late 
and long. At last, with a radden spring 
into thought she awoke. The whole scene 
yesterday, at the keeper's cottage, recurred 
to her. With perversity she compelled her- 
self to forego the remembrance of all the 
good. His advice, his pity, his kindness 
were all passed over, on one thing alone she 
dwelt, one thought alone remained fixed to 
her heart, * He loves me not ! ' 

She sought not to calm herself ; she wished 
not for peace ; she felt a wicked delight in 
stirring up her passions, until, ere she left 
her bedroom, a fierce longing for revenge 
swayed all her being. She heard that her 
husband was not well ; she immediately went 
to his room ; there, with quiet dignity, she 
saw to everything; a stranger would have 
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judged her deeds to be the outcome of puri- 
fied love ; it was a determination to lose no 
power, no means of obtaining her^ revenge. 
Her husband was rich, very rich, and well 
she appreciated that wealth, joined to caution 
and earnestness, would conquer all obstacles. 
She passed the day even as others did, but 
she continued to increase her anger until she 
had learnt to covet the death of all, but of 
Hilton more especially. Like to a madwoman, 
she now most hated what she yesterday most 
loved. * Kill, kill, kill ! ' was the echo of her 
thoughts. In her deep meditation she re- 
called and repeated to herself the words of 
Hilton, until she at last realised the idea that 
he loved another. Her anger and indignation 
at having again been repulsed, her hatred 
against Hilton, and all her fierce passions 
now turned to bitterness towards the one 
unknown, whom she mentally accused of 
having robbed her of his love. One absorb- 
ing feeling weighed on her — a desire for the 
death of this woman, whoever she might be. 
The very intensity of her feelings superin- 
duced patience. She waited until the usual 
time for a morning drive, and then, while the 
devil raged within her, she, in her usual even 
tone of voice, ordered the carriage to the 
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door. It came ; she got in, and leaning back, 
languidly said, ' To Mr Lyall's.' To her the 
drive appeared as nought ; her busy thoughts 
filled the time. Arrived at Mr LyalPs, she 
entered without ceremony. Well she knew 
that Mr Lyall and his wife worshipped her 
wealth ; that they both, all and everything 
theirs, were at her disposal. She merely 
asked the servant for Mr Webb, and having 
received the answer that he was in the house, 
requested that he should attend her. Alfred 
Webb came pale and sad ; he walked up close 
to her, just like a beaten dog, half-frightened, 
still loving, hoping for a kind word, yet 
pleased to remain near her, even if he were 
kicked. 

* Why, Webb, you look as if we had los 
the game, even while we have won every- 
thing.' 

' I have won nothing,' he meekly answered, 
* and I have lost you ! ' 

* Do not be a fool, Webb ! you are still 
very young, and even more so in experience 
than in years. The day will come — will soon 
be here — when you will see that money brings 
everything ! ' 

' Perhaps so ; but how your money is to 
bring me happiness I do not understand, and 
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I do not care for food nor wine, nor for all 
the pretty things you so desire. I only care 
for you ! ' 

* True to the last/ she added, with a smile, 
* you must still trust in me. See ! a short 
time now past, and I was here, poor, and 
with no position, nor power. Ah ! I grumbled 
even then ; but they were happy times ! 
Webb, happier days will come. In past 
days you always helped me ; will you help 
me now ? ' 

Like a beaten dog, that suddenly hears 
the hilloa of his master, so he was at once 
roused, his eyes grew bright, his voice firmer. 

' What can I do for you ? ' he said. 

'It is easily done. Do you know any 
vagabond fellow who is frequently through 
the woods of Knowle Manor? A fellow 
who knows everyone there, gamekeepers and 
all, who might give me any information 
about all hangers-on ; some poaching fellow, 
who has been in the habit of spying, waiting, 
and hiding in the thickets. Your native 
cottage is on the borders of the woods, and 
even on the estate ; say, Webb, can you find 
such a fellow ? ' 

Webb collapsed in thought for a few 
seconds, then in a slow voice, accompanied 
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by a twisting together of his hands, he 
drawled out, 

' There is Joe ! Ah ! Joe ! yes, Joe. We 
call him the Echo, we do ; he is always re- 
peating all he has heard. He would tell 
you anything ! ' 

'But can I believe what he tells me is 
true ? ' 

'Not altogether. He always has his 
story and answer ready. Ask him what he 
knows of Methuselah, and he will tell you 
how the old man cheated at dominoes while 
he rollicked at the Red Lion. Mention 
Susanah to him, and he will wink and say, 
" Ah, that's telling ! " ' 

' Oh, but Webb, he is not the man I ask 
for. He must be a man willing to do dirty 
work for pay, but, at same time, he must 
have some sense of truth, for it is the truth 
that I require.' 

'I,' answered Webb, ' have never yet met 
such a man.' 

'But think again. You know most idle 
fellows hereabouts. Can you not fix on one 
from whom I might get information ? ' 

'Well, I do know a fellow who sees a 
good deal all about these parts, and has a 
sort of acquaintance with most of the rogues, 
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and he does speak the truth. When he was 
had up for manslaughter, and the question 
in court was put to him, " Are you guilty, 
or not guilty ? " he answered, " Oh, true 
enough, guilty," and when a respectable 
barrister got up and tried to persuade him 
to plead " Not guilty," he said, " Old fellow, 
if I had you outside I would dust your coat 
with my stick for daring to persuade me to 
tell a he." 

'He does not speak much, but when he 
does open his mouth, nothing drops out but 
the truth.' 

* He might do,' answered Kathleen, * but 
perhaps he is too true, and would not tell 
tales of all his neighbours.' 

' Not he ; not a word.' 

' Well,' continued she, ' he must be a 
superior fellow ; and so, I think, he is a man 
to be avoided. What is his name ? ' 

* His name ? ' answered Webb ; * his name 
is John Gaunt.' 

Kathleen had always, from early child- 
hood, been possessed of presence of mind; 
and when she grew up, she schooled herself 
to hide her feelings ; and now late events 
had given her more self-possession than ever; 
but at the words * John Gaunt,' she started. 
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* What is the matter ? ' said Webb, ' are 
you ill ? Was it the name of John Gaunt 
that astonished you?' 

* Neither/ answered Kathleen ; ' but it is 
an odd name. Do you know him ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; he has not been here very long, 
so when I say that I know him, I merely 
mean that I know him by sight and have 
heard of him from others ; he is a game- 
keeper on the Knowle estate.' 

* Is he ? Then he is a big fellow and ugly, 
I suppose ? ' 

* Well, big enough, but not ugly ; a terrible 
fellow for keeping himself to himself — in fact, 
I think John Gaunt has not a friend in the 
place ; the only man I ever saw with him is 
the other under-keeper, John Smith ; so that 
is all in his calling.' 

* He will not do for me. But do you 
think that John Smith might take money, 
and tell me all he knows of the neighbour- 
hood ? ' 

' We can try him, but he is a queer fellow ; 
again, he appears to know everyone, and yet 
he is not quite the man to take money and 
tell tales ; even John Pickard seems to trust 
him.' 

* John Pickard ! who is he ? ' 
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* Well, John Pickard is, or was the worst 
poacher here ; but now he often goes with 
John Smith, and sometimes, but not so often, 
with John Gaunt ; he might suit your pui*- 
pose. He loves a little money, and has for 
many a long day been lurking about Knowle 
Manor, never after much good ; he is now 
employed as a game-watcher on the estate.' 

* He appears to be the very man. Can 
you see him, and, without making much of 
the matter, send him to see me ? Say that 
a lady at the mansion takes much interest 
about the people on the estate, and wishes to 
know more about them. Give him a hint 
that he may thus get half-a-crown or so, 
according to the extent and truth of his 
information. Can you do this, Webb ? ' 

Webb assented ; and after some consoling 
words, Kathleen returned to the mansion. 
She had done a good day's work; had she 
not found out a poaching vagabond, who was 
sometimes in company with John Gaunt, 
which she fully believed to be Hilton's other 
name — a man also who looked about the 
place; and if even the under-gamekeeper 
had wandered about with any country maid, 
would be sure to know it. Webb, true to 
his instincts, having watched Kathleen's 
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carriage, until the village hid it from his 
view, immediately started for Pickard's cot- 
tage. Webb was in a desponding state, he 
was still most willing to help Kathleen in 
everything ; but at same time, he was con- 
scious, that all his former work, according to 
her wishes, l^ad only tended to place her in a 
position, where he was not. He was despon- 
dent, he went through his work, and even 
sometimes had a feeling of pleasure ; but 
never did he return to the lightness of heaH, 
of which Kathleen had robbed him. He 
reached the cottage, and found Pickard's 
mother as usual, seated in the porch, and 
her Bible alongside of her. Webb had all his 
life been a neighbour, and his mother and 
Mrs Pickard were old and intimate friends. 
He was kindly received, and to his inquiring 
after her son, the mother said, he would 
soon be home, as it was near dinner-time. 

* And now tell me, what ails you, my boy ? 
for you certainly do look most down-hearted, 
and uncommonly ill.' 

' Nothing, dame,' he answered. 

' Nothing, do you call it ? I tell you what 
it is, Alfred Webb, you have either taken to 
night poaching, or to drinking.' 

' Neither, dame.' 
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' Then worse still, some foolish wench has 
made you fancy her ; thus you have gotten 
that desperate look, and hang-dog expression. 
Boy, take an old woman's advice, and just 
leave her alone ; she is not worth a thought, 
I know it. If a man takes a liking to a 
good girl, a girl that is fit to be a wife, he is 
all the better for it; he has better heart, 
works better, and becomes a better man ; 
but when a fellow inclines to one who is not 
suitable to bring home to his old mother, he 
sneaks about, becomes idle, loses courage, 
and becomes like you, boy. Yes, like you ; 
now that is the truth, and that is what has 
come over you. Take my advice, I am an 
old woman, and one of your best friends ; 
drop the young person, whoever she may 
be ; no good girl ever made a man look as 
you do now. She is a nasty slut, and the 
sooner you forget her the better, or she will 
bring you to grief, aye, to sin and sorrow* 
Do you hear me, Alfred Webb ? ' 

' I do, mother ; and my own mother has 
often wondered why I look so ill. So now 
let it pass, as John will be home soon, and I 
would rather that he did not hear all that.' 

' Too late ! ' said John Pickard from the 
porch. ' I have heard it all : and it is' the 
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best advice you have ever had. Drop her, and 
drop her at once.' 

* Look here, John,' said Webb ; ' who m 
the woman whom you wish me to drop ? ' 

' Whom do I wish you to drop ? oh, you 
would like to hear who she is ; in other 
words, you would like to know if I have 
found you out. Oh, Webb, before you try 
your wit against mine, you must get that 
old sharpener, " Time," to give his wheels a 
few turns against your brains ; but never fear, 
you are safe this once.' 

Whether Pickard had found him out, or 
merely made a joke of the whole affair, re- 
mained a mystery to Webb ; but he gradually 
inclined to the belief that his love was un- 
known ; and then by a further process, per- 
suaded himself, that it was impossible that 
his love could be detected. When dinner 
had been passed in pleasant conversation, and 
was over, the two men went away together. 
Then Webb remembering Kathleen's wishes, 
addressed Pickard: 

* There is a lady at the mansion who 
wishes to know more about all the people 
here ; she is very kind, and goes about to do 
good. She has been inquiring about some- 
one to give her information ; she thought I 
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could ; but I do not know half-enough ; 
besides, I have not been well for a long time, 
so I thought that perhaps the job might 
suit you ; you are always about, and see 
so much of all that is going on.' 

* Well, now, I do see a great deal ; too 
much I sometimes think ; but is the lady a 
good paymaster ? ' 

' Oh, she will pay ; good for a half-crown 
at least ; in all likelihood will pay according 
to information.' 

' It might suit me,' answered Pickard, * but 
how am I to see her ? ' 

' Just go to the Manor and say I sent you.' 

*I will go. Can I go to-day, and at 
once ? ' 

* Yes ; at once,' responded Webb. ' Say 
you are sent by me, and give your name ; it 
will be half-a-crown easily gained.' 

' Good,' said Pickard ; ' and what is her 
name ? ' 

'Mrs Greville,' said Webb; and as he 
spoke he knew that his face was a tell-tale ; 
but again Pickard kept his secret, even if he 
had one. Webb looked at him, but he was 
watching a squirrel jumping from tree to tree. 

* Mrs Greville,' promptly said Pickard ; 
^ a stranger she must be, never heard of her 
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before. Mrs Greville, thank you for the 
half-crown/ and he touched the brim of his 
hat, and winked at Webb. Webb bade him 
' good-luck/ and so departed ; his thoughts 
reverted to Kathleen ; slowly and sorrowfully 
he returned to Lawyer Lyall's house. 

Pickard gazed after Webb, and his brain 
evolved the thought, ' Poor fellow, he said I 
knew everything ; he well knew the truth of 
that, and yet in his simplicity he never sus- 
pected that I saw his face when he said 
Good-bye to Mrs Greville this very morning. 
I know many things, and I know this, that 
if ever there was a sly tricky woman, that 
Mrs Greville is one. Poor Alfred Webb, he 
is either fancying her, or else has picked her 
pocket. I hope it is the latter, as that is 
the least dangerous event of the two. I 
wonder how old women become so clever? 
Now, there is my old mother — there she lives 
on, reads her Bible, feeds her chickens, cooks 
our dinners, and suddenly, as if her tabby 
cat had told her, down she comes on Alfred 
Webb with the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth — wonderful ! ' 

And Pickard walked off towards the Manor- 
house. He cast over many things in his 
mind, and among others, how it was possible 
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for anyone to fancy Mrs Greville, while such 
a winsome maiden as the gipsy girl, Rhoda, 
dwelt on this earth. Arrived at the Manor, 
he was duly ushered to the presence of 
Kathleen. She had wisely chosen the flower 
garden as a place where no would-be listener 
could lurk, and even as she strolled and 
questioned, she led Pickard to the centre and 
most open spot of all. She had questioned 
him oh many subjects and weighed all his 
answers. Guided by her natural acuteness 
and acquired cunning, she inwardly pro- 
nounced that all his replies conveyed the 
truth, and deceit had not been attempted ; 
still, as she spoke, she noted that in the 
midst of all simplicity, there was a thin 
undercurrent of worldly experience that 
pleased her much. She was not in search 
of a mere booby, but of some knowing 
rascal, who would not only sell his soul 
for money, but who had seen enough of the 
world to understand that people who bribed, 
paid eventually, according to results. In 
continuation of their conversation, she said, 

' So you often lurk about, in reality as part 
of your poaching trade, and accidentally see 
much of all the persons, of whom you have 
spoken ? ' 
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'Yes, ma'am,' responded Pickard, pulling 
his forelock, for about the twentieth time ; 
' yes ma'am ; I see a great deal too much 
sometimes ; it is a funny thing to lie still, 
and look at folk, who talk, and act, as if I 
were not within a few yards of them. The 
only wise animal is a dog, a far cuter being 
than man. A keeper will often stride bye, 
while his dog will bark at me, or try to come 
to me ; but I lie still, and a ' Come along, 
you dog ! ' soon compels the wise four-legged 
animal to follow the two-legged fooL' 

* Have you many keepers here ? ' said 
Kathleen ; seizing the turn he had given, 
in order to bring the conversation to the 
point she most desired. 

' Three real keepers, and several watchers, 
and other underlings — their work is accord- 
ing to the time of year, and the London 
demand for game.' 

' Have you ever been one of these under- 
lings ? ' 

Now was the first question she had as yet 
put to him in a direct way in connection 
with his own affairs ; and if there was one 
thing on which he was particularly guarded, 
it was any information regarding himself. 
A stolid fellow would have shut up, and 
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perhaps looked sulky. Pickard did just the 
contrary, and for the first time during their 
interview called on his powers of deceit. He 
looked up, and smilingly showed his white 
teeth; threw his head a little over the left 
shoulder, and with a show of rustic cunning, 
palpable, yet comic, replied, 

' Bless you, ma'am ; it is the way we cheat 
the keepers ; we go to help, in order to 
learn their ways ; there is no worse poacher 
than your watcher, or trapper.' 

' So you enjoy a little cheating ? ' 

' No, ma'am ; I am the exception ; if any- 
one pays me well, according to my work, I 
just drop the cheating and sing to the truth, 
so long as I can hear the chink of coin. That 
chink is the keynote to all that is good in 
the world ! ' 

' Ah ! ' smiled Kathleen, ' take this half- 
crown, for I also judge by results.' 

' And a very good plan it is ! Thank ye, 
ma'am.' 

' To be plain with you, I should like to 
know all about the head-keeper; I think 
Brooks is his name ! ' 

' Brooks is his name — a quiet old chap is 
he — lives a quiet, ordinary sort of life — ^a 
good-natured fellow on all points except 
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game ; touch his game and he is as fierce as 
the "sooty warden" himself — he generally 
stays at home o' nights, and lets the " two 
Johnnies " (as we call them) do all the dirty 
work ! ' 

* The " two Johnnies ! " who are they ? ' 
carelessly spoke Kathleen. 

'They are the two under-keepers, John 
Gaunt and John Smith.' 

In spite of herself she felt her cheek grow 
warm, and Pickard noted it. 

' Anything to tell about them ? Are they 
married ? ' 

' No, ma'am ; but Gaunt might get a wife, 
I know. As to Smith, I rather think he 
dislikes the women.' 

' So Gaunt might be married ? I suppose 
you found this out while lying hiding in a 
thicket ? ' 

' A good deal of it. You see, Gaunt is a 
fine straight fellow, and has an eye on every 
one, and so a girl often thinks he is looking 
at her for love's sake, when in reality it is 
his idea that she may be going or coming in 
some way connected with poaching. One 
day, near the Hall mill, he meets the miller's 
daughter whom he generally passes by, but 
this time he strides up alongside of her, and 
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just saying, " How very pretty you do look 
this morning, Jane," he passes his arm round 
her waist, and ere she could turn to smile on 
him, he had passed his hand into the back 
gusset of her dress and pulled out a hen 
pheasant ; that is how he works.' 

'Then Jane, the miller's daughter, does 
not keep company with him ? ' 

' No ; he knows better than that.' 

'Now, Pickard, for curiosity sake, I 
should like to hear to whom you really think 
that John Gaunt is likely to be married?' 

'It is a great secret,' answered Pickard, 
while he drew on his imagination for a lie. 
'You will keep the secret, will you not, 
ma'am ? Well, John Gaunt walks about 
with a dark woman, middle height, good 
complexion, but very dark hair, bluish eyes, 
and a spring in her walk, like a roe ; she 
comes to the Inn at Knowle village, and 
never stays long ; and that is all I know 
about it.' 

Pickard having feared lest his invention 
might wander, had perfectly described the 
lady of the myth, in the likeness of the 
lady before him. The likeness did not 
escape Kathleen's observation, but instead of 
raising a doubt as to the truth of Pickard's 
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words, it helped to confirm her belief in 
his tale. Hilton (whom she believed to be 
disguised as John Gaunt,) had in their last 
interview said he might have loved her at 
Docket's Store ; " but for your past deeds, 
I might have loved you, it is now too late," 
such had been his words ; it showed his ad- 
miration of her ; it was an acknowledgment 
of her beauty ; and which being the case, 
how natural that he should yield his heart to 
one who resembled her. She asked no more, 
she was satisfied ; all her fierce thoughts 
returned in full force; Hilton loved another.' 

'Say, man, is Gaunt your friend or 
enemy ? ' 

' An enemy, ma'am, a downright enemy ! 
He is stronger than I, taller than I, and 
never yet gave me a kind word ! ' 

' Would you dare to do him an injury ? ' 

* Well, ma'am, he is a dangerous chap to 
have ought to do with ! ' 

'Here, Pickard, take this sovereign and 
keep a secret, keep it, arid you shall have 
better pay. I wish to injure Gaunt.' 

'Thank ye, ma'an. The secret I will 
keep. I know some wild gipsy fellows who 
would face Gaunt and do anything.' 

' No,' said Kathleen, who now saw that 
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her passion had carried her too far ; 'I will 
have him removed from his place ; that is all 
I need. Go and think how you can prove 
him guilty of selling game or something of 
that sort. Now go ! ' 

Pickard touched his hat and went his way. 
Kathleen remained, and amidst the most 
beautiful flowers, amidst all that could please 
the senses, she heeded nothing. Her cheeks 
flushed ; her passions surged within her : she 
gloated on revenge — death, nothing short of 
death ! His lady-love's destruction neces- 
sitated inquiry, labour, patience, and all 
delay. No ; on him at first would she 
gratify her hatred. With a firm resolve of 
' It shall be done ! ' she passed to the house. 

Although she mixed in the usual occupa- 
tions of society, she never wholly ceased to 
think over her revenge. She so far rejoiced 
that her anger had burst out while talking to 
Pickard, as this made him give her a hint 
about the daring and recklessness of the gip- 
sies. Early next morning, ere the sun had 
brightened the hill-tops Kathleen was hasten- 
ing through the woods. In her carriage- 
drives, she had several times noticed the 
gipsy tents towards which she walked. Her 
approach had no doubt been observed. While 
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she was still some distance from the spot 
where she had hoped to meet the gipsies, an 
old crone suddenly met her and immediately 
began with the usual cant and gabble of her 
race. 'Pretty lady, let me tell you your 
fortune.' 

Kathleen cared not what was said ; she 
listened, in order to gradually turn the 
conversation to the point she required. 

* He will be tall and handsome ; and after 
misfortunes and wanderings in foreign lands, 
will be rich,' quoth the beldame. 

* But, mother,' answered Kathleen ; * what 
if someone crosses my path, and forestalls 
me in his love ? ' 

* I will curse her for you ! ' 

'That is very good, but it will hardly 
make him love me.' 

' If you love him not, him also will I 
curse.' 

' If ever all this happens, my revenge will 
not stop at a curse. I would kill her first, 
and him afterwards.' 

* I have herbs and knowledge,' again said 
the old crone, as without absolutely pene- 
trating Kathleen's feelings, she nevertheless 
saw that some strong passion moved her 
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that what she had said she was ready and 
anxious to perform. 

'Herbs I have, and power, especially 
during a full moon; Try me, pretty lady, 
if you have suffered wrong, trust me, and 
I will meet your utmost wishes of revenge/ 

* I have had injury from a man, will you 
help me, and work as I direct ? ' 

'For gold, I and all my knowledge are 
yours. ' 

' Mother, do you know John Gaunt ? ' 

' Aye, that I do ! A big, ill-tempered 
ruffian ! ' 

' Ah ! He is not your friend ! ' 

' No, pretty lady ; and if you long to hurt, 
nay, even slay John Gaunt, I could almost 
work for naught ; but I am poor, pretty 
lady, very poor, and must win money.' 

' Now, old woman, no more cant ; pay 
you, I will, but you must work in my way, 
not yours,' and thus saying, she placed a 
gold coin on the gipsy's palm. How 
strange is the power of gold; but one 
thing can resist its almost overwhelming 
strength, and that is love ; love, true love, 
not some debased feeling, masquerading 
under its semblance. To the gipsy woman 
the touch of gold seemed electric ; her atti- 
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tude changed ; the rigidity of feature relaxed ; 
her keen eyes turned from their cold inquiring 
speculation to almost admiration and kind- 
ness ; she ceased to mutter gibberish, and 
spoke plain English. * Whatever you wish, 
I will do ; if you leave it me ; in a few weeks 
John Gaunt shall die/ 

' A few weeks ! old woman, a few days ; 
and not a sign, nor a trace left behind. Do 
you know his cottage ? ' 

' I know it well ; inside and out. One 
clear night George Lee lured his dog away ; 
and I went over the whole place in twenty 
minutes. I saw all, and not one valuable in 
it.' 

' But how got you in ? ' 

* He leaves his door unlocked, and trusts 
his dog ; and a good dog it is ; but it wa^ 
enticed away, and he slept well ; I could 
have drawn a knife across his throat, and his 
sleep would have been eternaj.' 

' It would have been a blunder.' 

* I thought so too, and overcame the 
temptation.' 

* Could George Lee again lure the dog 
away ; to-night, if possible ? and then do you 
think you could again go in and do as I order 
you?' 
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'I can try, madam. The keepers have 
each his own beat, and once-a-week he goes 
the long round, as they call it, and it is round 
all the woodlands and coverts ; whenever 
John Gaunt goes this turn, he sleeps like a 
tired hound/ 

' So would most men,' added Kathleen. 
' Do you know his night ? ' 

' I can find it out ; and it is lucky you 
have fixed on John Gaunt, for old Brooks 
has always his wife with him, and John 
Smith, the more he walks the less he sleeps ; 
he would be as difficult a man to catch as 
Gaunt is easy.' 

Their conversation was long, and Kathleen 
fully instructed the beldame in all, and having 
promised to meet her again at the same time 
and place next morning, she returned to the 
mansion, and when the breakfast bell rang, 
appeared as a languid and interesting invalid, 
clothed nevertheless in a delightful and be- 
coming costume, the very embodiment of 
peace and quietness. Next morning she 
finally arranged all the gipsy woman had to 
do ; heard that George Lee felt certain of 
being able to entice away the keeper's guardian 
dog, and left her money enough to pay for all 
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needed, and also to bribe her to zeal in the 
undertaking. 

* One thing above all, remember ! ' finally 
had Kathleen said ; ' I must see him once 
again, before he is dead. He is a man I 
love to look on ; if I saw him after death 
I should look on his face, and die.' 

The woman half-wondered how a lady, 
like unto Kathleen, could love or hate a man 
like John Gaunt ; she had, however, seen, 
and knew the world, so she soon rested con- 
tent that such was the case, but why or 
wherefore she cared not. Woman's caprice 
and man's folly sufficed to explain all. The 
night came ; John Gaunt walked cheerfully 
his long round, and his dog *Bag' enjoyed 
the work ; he met, according to their custom, 
both Brooks and John Smith on their regular 
beats : talked with each other for some time, 
and then strode on in his accustomed upright 
manner. He reached his cottage and entered, 
all was as usual, his supper ready, his old 
attendant up stairs and asleep ; he sat down 
and rested, after his meal he smoked his 
pipe ; then for the first time he missed his 
dog ; its food was left untouched ; he there- 
fore concluded that it had wandered from 
him, ere he had come in. He stood on the 
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open green in front of his cottage, whistled, 
and even called his dog by name, *Bag, 
Bag,' but no dog was there; all was calm 
and silent ; his voice echoed in the distant 
woods, and to him it seemed unheeded ; but 
to one the sound came as a relief from the 
stillness of night ; it came to the old gipsy 
woman as a signal that George Lee had done 
his duty, and that now she was called on to 
win golden guineas from the pretty lady of 
the Manor House. Still she waited ; she let 
some time pass ere she moved ; then being 
assured by the silence that she was there alone, 
she went towards the cottage. She listened 
attentively, but not a sound came from the 
dwelling. She tried the latch, it readily 
yielded, the door she slowly opened ; all 
within was quiet, with cat-like tread she went 
into his bedroom, there lay John Gaunt, his 
heavy breathing told of his sound sleep. 
She first made sure that the window was 
closely shut, then from under her old red 
cloak she brought forth a metal basin, placed 
it on the table, with a plate to prevent it 
from burning the wood ; on the basin she 
piled many sticks of charcoal. Having 
peered around to see that all was safe, she 
again, for a time, remained motionless ; 
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neither sound nor sight interfered, except 
always the long drawn breathings of John 
Gaunt. She lighted the charcoal by means 
of a small dark lantern, which she drew from 
beneath her cloak. The fuel glowed ; there 
she stood watching the unwitting game- 
keeper, until the fumes from the basin 
showed her that all went as she wished. She 
left the man she had doomed to an early 
death without feeling, without care ; she felt 
a passing triumph at having thus cheated him 
out of his life ; but it was £t merely transient 
thought ; she passed out, carefully closed the 
door after her, sought the shadow of a 
neighbouring oak tree, crouched down, and 
waited. Meanwhile at the mansion, long 
since had the inmates parted ; Kathleen had 
visited her husband, and seen to his wants 
and comfort ; she could not afford yet to 
lose him and his wealth ; her revenge was 
only begun. The nurse slept in her chair ; 
and Kathleen marked, how easily medicine 
might be tampered with ; the necessary 
draught changed for what was deleterious ; 
or even the doctor's best receipt replaced by 
poison. She awoke the sleeping nurse ; 
* Does all go on well ? ' and having received 
an affirmative answer, bade her * Good-night,* 
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and retired to her room. No sleep could 
she find there ; she reclined in an arm-chair, 
her interviews at Docket's Store with Hilton 
thronged her restless brain. How she might 
have loved ! and how she hated ! Ere this 
she knew that Pistol Ball lived, and that 
such steps had been taken that he could be 
produced at any moment ; and even if he were 
dead the proof of Hilton's innocence were 
forthcoming and sure. She fixed her eyes on 
the chimney clock, while the minutes passed 
on, she to herself pictured the action of death 
at the keeper's cottage. She clothed herself 
in a dark ulster coat, threw a shawl over her 
head, put out her light, and with a stealthy 
tread glided down the main staircase to the 
morning room. Carefully she undid the 
shutters, and loosened the fastenings of a 
window, which opened to the floor — all was 
dark without, even as she had expected. 
Having gently drawn together the windows 
behind her, she went forth into the murky 
night. Her thoughts made her heed little 
else than the way she sought; no pity, no 
compunction, no mercy crossed her heart — 
she longed for Hilton's death, and to his 
death she would leave him. Once again she 
would see him in all the manliness of his 
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life ; then, having drank the last draught 
of past love and hopelessness, leave him 
to perish. Her approach was seen by 
the old gipsy, who rose and came to 
meet her. No words were needed ; they 
went on side^by side. The old woman pulled 
the latch of the cottage, and pointing to the 
bedroom-door, let Kathleen alone enter. 
With unrelenting soul she looked around the 
room ; the fire in the basin had burned rightly; 
the charcoal fumes were heavy — so heavy 
that she could scarcely strive against them ; 
she held a handkerchief across her face, and 
turned the old woman's dark lantern full on 
the bed. There were the manly throat, the 
broad shoulders, the athletic arms ; but in 
his sleep, either from some feeling of discom- 
fort or other cause, he had placed a covering 
across his face. She hesitated, she feared, 
lest she should see him dead. Strange ! it 
was her work, and yet she shrank from be- 
holding it. His steady breathing reassured 
her ; she put forth her hand ; again delayed 
one second, then mustering hate and courage, 
raised the covering and gazed. Like to one 
who expects a tragedy and is confronted 
suddenly by a buffoon, so Kathleen almost 
laughed in her fierceness. Her first thought 
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was, * Let the fool perish for the wise man ! ' 
then came a grim smile, that Hilton had 
saved himself, and left another to destruction. 
Cautiousness and worldly wisdom supervened 
in time; so she softly opened the window, 
pressed back the curtains, and removing the 
basin and charcoal,' she sought the outer air. 
To her companion she said, 

* Who is the man there in bed ? * 

The gipsy answered, 'John Gaunt, the 
under-keeper.' 

' Are you quite certain that man is John 
Gaunt ? ' 

'Yes, pretty lady, quite sure. I have 
seen him at least once-a-week during the 
last three years, and no one ever gave him 
any other name.' 

'Woman, show me the quickest path to 
the other keeper's cottage, to John Smith's 
home.* 

The gipsy at once struck into a track so 
narrow and seldom used, that only one well 
accustomed to these woods could have traced 
it. In half-an-hour she pointed to a light ; 
' That is John Smith's dwelling.' 

' You are quite sure that John Smith lives 
there ? ' 

' Quite certain, my lady, quite certain.' 
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Kathleen whispered to her companion, to 
remain on the watch ; and alone approached 
the keeper's lodge. 

The light shone through a window left 
partly open in order to admit the fresh outer 
air; the curtain also was purposely with- 
drawn. There sat Hilton, before him was 
a book which he read with deep attention. 
His serious and somewhat sad expression, 
his graceful unaffected attitude, his closely 
curling fair hair, his full clear blue eyes, 
were all that woman might love to look 
on. Kathleen looked and hated. Now 
she understood how well he had deceived 
all ; the detective, the artist ; all who had 
approached him. He had deceived all, had 
deceived her; but now a triumphant joy 
rose within her; she had penetrated his 
deceit, and overcome his cunning. He 
was at her mercy; she would not spare 
him. Suddenly, even as she gazed, a dog 
sprang through the open window, threw her 
to ground, and seizing her by the dress 
held her down. The dog's action and his 
furious growl aroused Hilton, who, almost as 
quickly as the furious animal, jumped through 
the window, and laid his strong hand on his 
prisoner. The bright glare from within 
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showed him it was a woman ; he raised her, 
and even then with some gentleness and re- 
gard for her Sex. * Down, Shp,' he said, 
* and watch.' Before she knew it, he had 
wrenched the shawl from off her head. He 
and Kathleen stood face to face. He gazed 
at her in melancholy silence ; even Kathleen 
herself saw that he sorrowed for her. She 
knew that he was reading her expression, 
even as he had just before been studying the 
Bible. He seemed to see too much ; she 
feared lest he should detect her resolve by 
her features ; her face was deadly pale ; she 
raised her burning eyes towards him and 
looked defiance. 

' Kathleen,' his soft, sweet voice uttered, 
' your mouth, your eyes, all your expression 
show hatred to me and revenge. Do you 
really mean to raise your hand against me ? 
Kathleen, can you not learn to pity yourself ? ^ 

* Pity ! ' she exclaimed with contempt ; 
* can you learn to pity me ? If I deserve 
pity, let it come from you.' 

' I do most thoroughly. I pity you from 
the very depths of my heart.' He let go her 
arm, and added, 

* Beware ! You intend mischief to me and 
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mine ; it will be a difficult task, and may end 
in great grief to you.' 

With scorn gleaming from her eyes, she 
exclaimed, ' Once and for all, then learn the 
truth. I hate you.' 

She turned, hastened to the old gipsy, and 
with her disappeared in the thick wood. 
Knowles watched her active and springy 
steps, and really felt pity and regret for her. 
He went slowly to the door of the lodge, and 
for a long continued while gazed at the 
sombre trees and dark night. He thought 
of all the meetings and conversations he 
ever had with her, and not one recalled 
a pleasure or a good trait in her character. 
All showed the truth with which Pistol 
Ball had spoken, when he said that Kath- 
leen O'Byrne was a child of hell. He 
saddened even while a real joy passed 
through him, from the knowledge that 
he had never been tainted by anything, she, 
in her rare beauty, had either said or done. 
He shut the latticed window, drew the curtain, 
and retired for the night. Ere another sun 
had set a strong shutter hid all within the 
room (when closed at night,) so that not even 
the faintest ray might show whether he slept 
or watched. 
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Meanwhile Kathleen and her companion 
hurried on: until they came to a fallen tree, 
in an open space. Here Kathleen stopped, 
and said 'Here we are safe; sit down, for 
my knees tremble through the excitement and 
the disappointment of this evening. I had 
hoped by this time to have satisfied my 
hatred ; but John Gaunt is not the man ; 
and if he dies, he dies through his own care- 
lessness ; he may live, as I removed the 
charcoal and opened his window; still it 
matters not. John Smith is the man I hate, 
him I will kill. A bullet, poison, anything, 
I care not what; he dies, as certainly as 
that yesterday's sun has set, say, old hag, 
what is the surest way ? ' 

'My pretty lady,' answered her companion, 
' there lives near here a right cunning man ; 
he has great knowledge and power ; he has 
a book of witchery, written in an unknown 
tongue, in letters, no one but himself can 
read. He does the greatest wonders. He is 
poor and has a family ; try him with gold, 
and if you win him he will kill your enemy.' 

' Ah ! ' ejaculated Kathleen, ' the cunning 
man can do much. If his power fails he no 
doubt can work by poison, or some other 
means. I will consult him.' 
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' You are right, my lady ; the power of a 
cunning man is always greater at night. 
Let us go there at once.' 

'Yes/ answered Kathleen, as she rose. 
' Let us go even now. My hair is as dark 
as yours, so give me your old cloak. Here, 
put on mine ; nothing can hide your gipsy 
blood.' 
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